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CRITICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

The appearance of the two single-volume Dictionaries of the Bible, 
the Hastings and the Standard, which were reviewed in the April 
number of the Biblical World, is of peculiar significance for the new 
movement in religious education. It is generally admitted today 
that the old Sunday-school method of pious exhortation, with greater 
or less reference to a biblical passage, very seldom correctly inter- 
preted, in which the emphasis was upon the number of practical 
lessons that could be drawn, is utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
It is wanting in the intellectual element which is essential to make the 
Sunday school worthy of the respect of the scholars. It fails to do 
justice to the great literature which it ostensibly undertakes to inter- 
pret, with the result that the Bible is a meaningless book to the majority 
of people. It defeats its own practical purpose, for it is unable to 
realize the great lessons which this literature of the master religious 
spirits presents. 

The alternative to hortatory teaching has seemed to be critical 
teaching. How many classes led by earnest teachers who are trying 
to be abreast of the times, are laboriously working over problems of 
date, and authorship, and composition of books; probability of mira- 
cles; historicity of recorded events; systems of chronology, etc.! 
And the result of this study of literary anatomy has been to learn 
something of the skeleton of the literature, but nothing of its heart 
and life. 

The study in the Sunday school must be practical, for what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world of scholarship and lose the 
impulse of life? And it must be critical. We must know what the 
literature is, and what it means, if self-respecting students are to derive 
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any religious help from it. Many an earnest soul has been asking, 
Is it not possible to get away from controversy and to derive from the 
Scriptures that ethical and religious power that we need? The 
appearance of these Dictionaries indicates that there is no necessity 
for controversy in biblical teaching. The scholarship of a century 
has reached a point where it can present to the Sunday schools and 
to the laity its assured results. Differences of opinion, of course, 
will always exist upon many details, but the point of view, which is 
the essential thing, is practically agreed upon. 


THE CONSENSUS OF CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP 


The articles in these two Dictionaries have been prepared by 141 
scholars. ‘These represent nearly all the denominations of Christians. 
They are among the leaders in biblical learning. Many of them are 
as well known for their evangelical zeal, and their religious earnest- 
ness, as for their scholarship. And yet, with many differences in 
detail, they reach essentially the same critical point of view. The 
approach to the study of this oriental book, the method by which 
the experiences of these men of the spirit of the Hebrew past is made 
real to the world of today, the attitude toward the various literary 
and historical questions, is essentially the same with all the contribu- 
tors to these Dictionaries. There is no need for controversy. The 
Sunday-school teacher may, without any trepidation of soul, consult 
one of these works with the feeling that he will have his questions 
regarding any portion of the Scripture frankly answered by what 
may be called practically the consensus of modern scholarship. 

This means that a great many things may be taken for granted. 
The second part of Isaiah may be studied in connection with the close 
of the Babylonian captivity; the Book of Jonah, like the parable of 
the Prodigal, may be appreciated as a noble example of the literature 
of purposeful story; the early chapters of Genesis may have their 
rich meaning as “symbolic history.” 


THE AVAILABILITY OF SCHOLARLY RESULTS 


This is a good day for the teacher who, though not technically 
trained in biblical study, is earnest to do his best. It is not so long 
ago since he was greatly confused by discordant voices, and the bug- 
bear of higher criticism was his dismay. And with some show of 
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reason it was ironically asked, whether a Christian who would like 
to read his Bible must wait until the higher critics told him what to 
believe. 

Nobody has any authority to tell us what to believe. But every 
science must have its experts. Piety cannot settle the meaning of an 
oriental literature. If it be that religion is to be nourished on this 
literature that comes from the far past, that the new West is still to 
learn from the old East, that our spiritual experiences are to be kindled 
by those of prophets, sages, psalmists, apostles, and the Son of man, 
whose religious experiences developed in an utterly different environ- 
ment from our own, then we must know that past, we must understand 
that East, we must company with those men of that other day. And 
an expert must interpret for the layman. Not that the higher critic 
is to be a new pope; but the biblical scholar is to be a pilot. He is 
not to demand obedience, but he is to open a way. It is not an 7pse 
dixit; it is a “sweet reasonableness.” 

The layman may make use of one of these Dictionaries, not with 
the feeling that he must accept everything that is there printed, but 
with the confidence that he has access to the generally received 
opinion of biblical experts. He will find the reasons for that opinion 
expressed in non-technical language; he will form his own judgment. 
Experience shows that, in the vast majority of cases, the unprejudiced 
layman who adopts such a course finds himself very soon in substan- 
tial agreement with the expert. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ORDINARY TEACHER 


Here, then, is the opportunity for the ordinary teacher. No 
intelligent man or woman need plead inability to understand the Bible. 
Let one undertake the study of any single book, and ask all the ques- 
tions that naturally occur to a reasonable person: Who wrote this 
book? When was it written? Why was it written? What is it 
about ? What kind of people are these? What were their customs ? 
Where did they live? Why did they need this writing to be addressed 
to them? What are these various allusions ? What are these insti- 
tutions to which reference is made? and so on. Let him ask all 
the questions that he can think of. A little practice will enable him 
so to use his Dictionary that he can find the answer to all of them. 
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The old book will begin to be instinct with meaning. The local 
color will give it picturesque interest. The heart will be stirred and 
warmed as it begins to realize the ethical passion that burned in the 
oriental soul long ago. The meaning of that message to that day will 
begin to be clear, and as the student reads, and thinks, and prays, 
the meaning to his own soul, and to his own day, will begin to appear. 
And he will have the experience that comes to every earnest, thorough 
student of this matchless literature, that it is inspired, and inspiring, 
a literature of power. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the biblical expert never 
claims that he is the authoritative interpreter of Scripture. But he 
knows that an ancient literature, written in an alien tongue, coming 
from a people far removed from his own social life in habits of thought, 
in customs and institutions, demands the most painstaking scholar- 
ship to make it real to the modern world. He simply hands over to 
the layman the result of his linguistic, literary, historical, archaeologi- 
cal investigations, and says to him, Here are the words, the dress, 
the environment, the social conditions, the local color, of this old 
literature; understand it with the help of these, and let it bring its 
own message to your own soul. So the ordinary teacher is not depend- 
ent upon ready-made lesson-helps which may be mere crutches. He 
formulates his own questions, and the scholarly Dictionary answers 
them. He is developed in independent thinking, and he brings to 
his class the rich result of his thoughtful study. 


A NEW GENERATION OF BIBLE STUDENTS 


So we may hope to see a new generation of Bible students. Some 
of us with great pain and struggle of soul have come out of the old 
conceptions of the Bible, with which we supposed our faith was bound 
up, into the larger view of this great human literature that is so divine, 
this divine literature that isso human. But the students of tomorrow 
need pass through no such agony. If, for example, the first time the 
Book of Deuteronomy is studied it is found to be a noble piece of 
oratorical literature, in which the developed laws and customs of the 
Israel of the seventh century are expressed in the magnificent form of 
the valedictory orations of the great lawgiver, then this will naturally 
seem to be the book that was brought to Josiah from the temple. 
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The student will realize from the beginning that he is studying an 
evolution of institutions, of literature, and of life. Everything will 
fall into its proper place: the naturalness of the written ceremonial 
law after the technique of the temple had ceased; the ecclesiasticism 
following on the discredited monarchy; the Psalms, the song-book 
of the second temple; the Apocalypse of Daniel, the splendid optimis 
tic message in the Antiochan persecution; the gospels, the natural 
growth of the oral story of Jesus; the epistles, specifically concerned 
with immediate situations; the Revelation, the vision of hope to the 
martyrs; and with all this background, the passion and faith of the 
prophets and of Jesus as the great contribution to the religious life 
of today. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the spiritual results which 
must come from this new appreciation of the Bible. 


JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD CHURCH AND STATE 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. RYDER, D.D. 
Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 


The change in conception, or, at least, in proportion and emphasis, 
concerning the contribution which Jesus Christ made to the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the world is concentrating attention upon 
questions such as that expressed in the title of this paper. Our 
generation is not so much interested as earlier generations were in the 
questions: What did Jesus Christ do to placate the wrath of God 
against sinners, or to satisfy the divine justice? How can we make 
his sacrifice avail for our redemption from eternal damnation? The 
relation of his unique person with the Godhead and his connection 
with the creation and government of the universe are subjects which 
are either ignored or discussed only in lecture-rooms and with some- 
what languid interest. But Jesus, the Christ, the man who lived 
and taught and wrought his works of mercy in Galilee, and died on 
the cross at Jerusalem, is of perennial and constantly increasing 
interest to all men who are striving as he strove, to make human life 
happier, better, and more divine. . 

Men are coming to realize more fully, too, that the Christian con- 
ception of human life is of life ina community. Saving one’s own 
soul, or saving other people’s souls, can hardly be isolated and dis- 
cussed by itself. The solemn and sublime conception of a soul alone 
with God, responsible to him only, and, with the world shut out, 
communing exclusively with him, does not impress itself upon the 
imagination as it once did. We do not think as vividly as our fathers 
did of God, or of our Lord Jesus Christ, enthroned in heaven above, 
looking down on the children of men, and so ordering or changing 
the operations of nature or of grace, as to bless and cheer this soul, or 
to discipline or punish that soul. We think of God in the world’s 
order, in the social system, revealing himself to us, and teaching and 
guiding us through the community in which we live. And when 
we ask: What has Jesus, in whom God dwelt supremely, done for 
our redemption ? our question often means: What has he done for 
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the redemption of human society ? not: How does he save our indi- 
vidual souls from the evil of this present world? but: How does 
he teach and help us to redeem the world from its evil ? 

It is plain that we cannot answer this question without seeking to 
apprehend as clearly as possible the relation which Jesus took, not 
simply to the individuals whom he sought to help by his counsel and 
strength, but to the institutions of human society amid which he lived. 

We know fairly well what those institutions were, and what attitude 
serious and thoughtful people, among whom Jesus was born and 
lived, held toward those institutions. Palestine was a part of the 
Roman Empire which imposed taxes, preserved order, guarded the 
country against insurrection or invasion, and, in general, controlled 
the civil administration. In Galilee, where Jesus spent the greater 
part of his life, this government was exercised by a son of Herod the 
Great, appointed to his office and sustained in his administration by 
Rome. In Judaea, this power was more directly exercised by a 
Roman procurator. But, according to the Roman policy in dealing 
with conquered and dependent provinces, the institutions which 
existed when the country was conquered and absorbed were permitted 
to continue and to exercise their functions, so far as this was consis- 
tent with the supreme control from Rome. There were, therefore. 
local courts, judges, and constables, and the great court at Jerusalem, 
consisting of Jews and administering Jewish law. Moreover, the 
Jewish people constituted a church, with priests and a cultus, with 
its sacred books, its body of doctrine, its appointed places, times, and 
means for worship and religious instruction. These facts are familiar 
to all, and are mentioned only to prepare the way for the question: 
What was Jesus’ attitude toward the civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions into which he was born and in which he spent his life? Did he 

conform to them, did he amore them, or did he condemn and 
seek to change them ? 

If we attempt to answer this question by direct appeal to the 
recorded words and acts of Jesus we shall find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to give a confident answer. Our records of the words of Jesus 
and of events in his life are, in the first place exceedingly meager. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, which combines the four gospels, excluding, 
so far as Tatian discovered them, parallel passages, eovers less than 
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ninety pages in the Ante-Nicene Library, whereas the three genuine 
works of Justin Martyr cover more than one hundred in the same 
series; and eight selected sermons published in the seventh volume 
of Dr. Dwight’s edition of Edwards’ Works, take almost two hundred 
pages. Jonathan Edwards uttered in three Sundays more words 
than we have in all our gospels. Jesus lived for more than thirty 
years. We cannot doubt that from his early youth he uttered words 
of wisdom upon various relations and duties in life. One story, 
rescued from the silence of his childhood and youth, reveals insight 
and power which must often have found expression. When we ask: 
What was Jesus’ attitude toward the civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of his time and country ? we are compelled to admit that we have 
little data for forming an opinion, and that such suggestions as we 
find in the gospels, might be much modified, if we had fuller reports. 

Moreover, the records which we possess were not compiled until 
many years after Jesus had left the earth. They were composed 
probably in places far distant from Palestine, by writers who had 
slight interest in the Jewish state or church. In reporting the words 
of Jesus, and incidents in his life, they do not always agree one with 
the other, and they reveal slight knowledge of the times and places in 
which significant words were uttered or the circumstances or context 
in which they were spoken. 

Recognizing the limitation under which we must prosecute our 
inquiry we may still hope to find some light thrown upon the question 
before us. There are some important features with regard to Jesus’ 
attitude toward the institutions under which his life was spent, which 
seem entirely clear. 

In the first place, he was not a revolutionist or iconoclast. There 
is no word or deed in the stories of his life which even remotely sug- 
gests this purpose or temper of mind, and everything in the record, 
which bears upon the question at all, indicates the contrary. His 
influence, so far as it can be traced, supported the spirit of quiet 
submission to the powers that be. Though he claimed to be the 
Messiah who was to redeem Israel, and accepted the title of the Son 
of David, he never encouraged a spirit of rebellion against the Roman 
government, and he never predicted its overthrow, so far as we have 
evidence. No zealous, patriotic Pharisee could ever attach himself 
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to Jesus with the hope that he might lead his followers to successful 
conflict with Rome and to the establishment of the political independ- 
ence or supremacy of Israel. He instructed his followers, when 
required to go a mile with a courier to go two miles; he commanded 
his fellow-countrymen to pay tribute to Caesar so long as they made 
use of Caesar’s coinage; he criticized the character of Herod Antipas, 
but he did not attack his government; he submitted to Pilate without 
raising the question of his right to sit upon the judgment seat. 

The same is true of his relation with the subordinate Jewish gov- 
ernment, so far as it had authority. He could say with all sincerity : 
I came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it, and he shows by various 
illustrations that the law becomes more imperative and searching 
under his interpretation. His demeanor as a citizen of Galilee was 
quiet, circumspect, respectful to the rulers of the synagogue. He 
sometimes exposed their faults and reproved them, but he never 
denied their right to exercise their official functions. He is reported 
to have said to his Jewish fellow-citizens, when most severely rebuk- 
ing the scribes and Pharisees who held at least a semi-official position: 
“They sit on Moses’ seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid 
you, these do and observe.”’ If these are not precisely the words 
which he uttered they record the impression which his life and teach- 
ing made, for they maintained their place in the tradition long after 
they had ceased to be of immediate significance. When Jesus was 
brought before the highest Jewish tribunal to be adjudged guilty of 
death, he showed no want of respect for the court. Various motives 
may have combined to make him submissive to this unjust and cruel 
judgment, but, taken with expressions which fell from his lips, and 
his attitude in general, it seems to spring, in part at least, from respect 
for duly constituted authorities. 

The same attitude and temper of mind appear in Jesus’ treatment 
of ecclesiastical rules and customs, so far as these can be distinguished 
from civil institutions in the administration of Jewish law. Jesus 
seems to have been punctilious in attending the service and instruc- 
tion of the synagogue; he went to the temple at Jerusalem to the great 
religious festivals: apparently he kept the Sabbath, as prescribed in 
the law, he never annulled or condemned the rite of circumcision, nor, 
so far as appears, the legal distinctions between the clean and unclean. 
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So strict and faithful had his life been, as a member of the Jewish 
commonwealth and the Jewish church, that his enemies found it 
exceedingly difficult to find a charge which would hold against him, 
and finally had to resort to false, or at least, perverted witnesses. 
After Jesus had closed his life, Peter and the other disciples had no 
idea that Jewish law had been abolished or restricted, and while 
he lay in his tomb the women who had followed him and learned his 
ways, “rested the sabbath day, according to the commandment.” 
Yet there was another side to Jesus’ teaching and example, and, 
while the simple-minded disciples may not have discovered it, the 
keen-sighted Jewish leaders who rejected and condemned him saw 
it clearly. It was not in his treatment of any specific laws or institu- 
tions or officers of either civil or ecclesiastical government. It was 
rather in his estimate of the relative value of government and the 
governed, of institutions and of men. 

He laid a supreme emphasis upon the value of the human soul, 
which, if consistently carried out is sure, sooner or later, seriously 
to modify or to disintegrate any body of established customs and 
laws. The tendency of government, in either state or church, is 
to exalt law above individual human interests; and the man who 
affirms the supreme value of the individual soul and the equal value 
of all souls before God, may be a very quiet and orderly man, but he 
threatens the stability of any strong and inelastic government. Abra- 
ham Lincoln might proclaim with all emphasis and all sincerity, 
that he stood for the Constitution and for the faithful execution of 
the laws, including even the fugitive-slave law, but the advocates of 
slavery, though their institution was guarded by the Constitution and 
the laws, knew perfectly well that the advocacy of the principle that 
all men were equal before God, must destroy their cherished institu- 
tion, The American missionaries in Turkey may obey every law of 
the Ottoman government and may teach obedience to their converts, 
but the Sultan knows that if the missionary teaches his subjects to 
think their own thoughts and value their own souls, his autocratic 
government cannot be maintained. The Roman Catholic priest 
may regard himself as a loyal and affectionate son of Holy Church, 
while he questions the creeds and teaches his people to think for 
themselves, but the Holy Father sees clearly that that attitude of 
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mind will sooner or later shake the ecclesiastical system from turret 
to foundation. Jesus did not discuss the requirements of the Jewish 
law as Paul did, but in his proclamation of the fatherhood of God 
and the equal value of souls before God, he laid the foundation of 
Paul’s repudiation of the specific institutes of the law. Indeed, he 
sometimes came very near proclaiming the Pauline inference. When 
he repudiates the binding force of pharisaic tradition, he rejects what 
serious and thoughtful Pharisees had found necessary to secure obed- 
ience to the law; when he proclaims that God wishes for mercy and 
not sacrifice, and when he appeals from the Mosaic law back to the 
underlying will and love of God, he is sowing seeds whose growth 
will shatter the law, as a growing vine will absorb the mortar and 
disintegrate the wall over which it spreads its luxuriant branches. 
There is nothing more destructive of fixed and rigid systems than 
vigorous life. Jesus came that men might have life and have it 
abundantly and in ministering to that life he imperiled the existing 
institutions of his country and his age, and all institutions of church 
or state, which cannot submit to the growth and change which free 
and intelligent life demands. . 
But, further, Jesus taught a doctrine of social life which must 
shatter or change all established organizations. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” is not con- 
sistent with the permanence of a monarchical or aristocratic govern- 
ment, either in the state or the church. This fundamental principle 
of Christianity, upon which all the law and the prophets rest, as 
the Founder of Christianity taught, may enter any society and begin 
to exert its influence within any conceivable political, industrial, or 
ecclesiastical system. It does not demand that the way be prepared 
for it by a wise or just reorganization of society, and it sometimes 
develops in beautiful and fruitful forms under the shadow of absolu- 
tism and tyranny. But it cannot be generally accepted and practiced 
without resolving the society in which it lives and flourishes into a 
democracy in spirit if not in form. A benevolent despotism, if such 
a thing ever exists, must destroy itself. It develops a society in which 
not only the good of all is sought, but in which, also, each member 
is seeking the good of all, and that is the spirit of a true democracy. 
There must be freedom for service, and that involves the freedom 
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of each member of the society to find and hold the place in which 
he can render the largest service. Rigid laws, unyielding creeds, 
fixed orders in the social system cannot maintain themselves in a 
community where universal love prevails. And Jesus Christ, while 
he lived in gentle and peaceful submission to a foreign government, 
and yielded respect and obedience to the rulers of his own people, 
and faithfully observed the institutions of the religion in which he 
was born and reared, was planting and cultivating in the hearts of 
the humble people whom he taught and inspired with new views of 
God and duty, a principle which must wreck the exclusive church 
to which he belonged and break down the barriers with which law- 
givers and leaders had hedged in that peculiar people, and nursed and 
stimulated their patriotism and their pride; and which must go beyond 
that and dissolve the mighty Roman Empire and change the concep- 
tion of society and government in all the world. Jesus said little or 
nothing about this, so far as we can learn; how fully it defined itself 
in his own thought or formed a part of his conscious mission we can- 
not know, but the fruitful germ of a new social life was in his teach- 
ing, and, after these centuries, we can now see what that was, and 
how irresistibly it must transform the whole order of society. 

Jesus often spoke of the kingdom of God, and the conception 
expressed in these words pervaded his teaching and, doubtless, influ- 
enced profoundly his own attitude toward the organizations of the 
society in which he lived. From the limited and imperfect record 
of his teaching preserved for us, it is difficult to determine his concep- 
tion of the form which this kingdom would assume. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether he thought of it as already present in his 
ministry, or as a blessing deferred to the future; as destined to develop 
mainly through the quiet growth of universal love, which he had 
implanted in human society, or to come suddenly in a cataclysm; 
whether it would displace the organizations which it found in church 
and state, or exist simply as an imperium in imperio; whether it was 
coming immediately, within a generation, or might be long deferred; 
whether it was from the beginning universal, or was to begin its sway 
within a limited region. These, and similar questions we may not 
be able to answer. But we know that, in his conception, its control- 
ling and formative principle was in this union, already considered 
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of the recognition of the dignity and worth of the soul, its right, there- 
fore, to freedom for growth and service, and of the joyful duty of 
cultivating and practicing universal and impartial love. It is plain, 
therefore, that the kingdom of God, however or whenever it may 
come, and whatever attitude it may take toward the world’s order 
which it finds, must promote a true democracy in church and state, 
so far as church and state continue to exist. 

In the report of the trial of Jesus given in the Fourth Gospel, he 
says to Pilate: “My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews.” This argument seemed to Pilate conclu- 
sive. This Roman officer could see no possible danger threatening 
his government or the peace of his province in a man who simply 
said that he was a king and was establishing a kingdom, but had no 
army to support his claims; he therefore reported to the Jews: “I 
find no crime in him.” But those Jewish leaders had clearer fore- 
sight than their Roman ruler. They knew that this quiet, gentle 
man, who had no arms or soldiers, and had no thought of supplying 
himself with these means by which earthly governments are secured 


and maintained, threatened their control and the order for which 
they stood, far more seriously than a Judas of Galilee with his armed 
insurrectionists. 


When some devoted leader today teaches people to submit to 
hardship with cheerfulness and to injustice with patience, but to 
make the most possible of their own souls and to strengthen the bonds 
of ministering love which bind them together, he is preparing them to 
revolutionize the society in which they live far more certainly and 
radically than those who cultivate the sense of wrong and the spirit 
of resistance. 

And what a Christ-like man does in his inferior measure, Jesus 
Christ is doing in his supreme measure. He is turning the world upside 
down, by that irresistible force which comes from cultivating the intel- 
ligence and character of those who seek to be members of his kingdom, 
and by binding them into the fellowship of universal love and service. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Jesus was both a conformist and a 
nonconformist. He accepted and he taught his followers to accept 
the conditions under which they lived. He lived in communion with 
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the religious order in which he was born and to which he was dedicated 
by his parents. He submitted to the rulers and the laws, even when 
they pronounced an unjust judgment and inflicted an unrighteous 
penalty. He excited no insurrection, he uttered no rebellious word. 
So far as the record of his teaching gives evidence, he did not instruct 
his disciples to organize another church or to reform or revolutionize 
the civil government. We are told that he assured Peter that upon 
the rock of his person or his confession he would build his church. 
But this assurance left no impression on Peter’s mind or the minds of 
his fellow-disciples that they were to withdraw from the religious 
organization of the Jewish people. He predicted persecution and 
death for his followers at the hand of the government, but he made 
no suggestion that they should resist, or abandon their country. He 
and his followers belonged to the quiet in the land. 

Yet he was inculcating views of life and principles of action which, 
if they were accepted and put in practice, must either radically trans- 
form or else disintegrate, the civil and religious organizations of the 
nation and the world. These forces have been operative on the earth 
for many years. They have revealed their nature and proved their 
power; but it may be many a century yet before they convert the world 
or even the church of Christ into that perfect, spiritual democracy 
for which we pray whenever we say: “Thy kingdom come.” 
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PARABLES OUTSIDE THE GOSPELS 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The parables of Jesus are so unique that they form a class by 
themselves. After reading these, one hesitates to call anything a 
parable which does not come up to their standard, and yet parables 
exist in other religious literatures, though they do not approach in 
excellence those of the gospels. 

To begin at the farthest remove, we hear of parables in Buddhism. 
Rudolf Seydel in his Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhdltnissen 
zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha Lehre devotes pp. 223-33 to parables, 
showing how in the Buddhistic books there are comparisons to light 
and darkness, to the sun, to water, rain, fire, plants, trees, grass, 
mustard seed, jewels, pearls, treasures, sand, lamps, gates, a way, 
the blind and blindness, sowers and husbandmen. K. E. Neumann 
in his two volumes, Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s aus der mittlern 
Sammlung Majhimanikayo des Pali-Kanons, 1895, 1896, calls atten- 
tion by means of an index of “Gleichnisse,” in each volume, to 
comparisons which touch more than one hundred and twenty-five 
different subjects. Neumann knows Pali well, which, I am informed, 
Seydel did not. In many cases, however, in so far as the material 
presented by both writers goes, there are few parables here, but 
many similes. Such is the following which Seydel cites from an 
inscription of king Aséka: 

As a man who has trusted his child to a protecting nurse is without uneasiness 
and says ‘‘A protecting nurse watches my child,” so have I set royal officers for 
the welfare and prosperity of the land. 

This is really not a parable but an extended simile. The following 
approaches the parable a little more closely, though it still falls short 
of it: 

Faith is the seed; penitence is the rain; insight is my yoke and my plough; 
modesty is the plough’s beam; understanding is the cord; deep thought the 
ploughshare and the goad. 

In Neumann’s great work there are a number of parables of 
varying excellence. Such, for example, is the parable of the Crab 
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(Vol. I, p. 370), and the parable of the Shameless Maid (ibid., 208-10). 
Of all these parables, the parable of the Prodigal Son is the most 
noteworthy. It runs as follows: 

A son, removing himself from his father’s house, had miserably to seek his 
sustenance in a foreign land. Meantime his father had attained to higher dignity 
and to great wealth and had moved to another country. The son, coming in 
his struggling wandering upon the residence of his father thus altered, and finding 
his father among princely associates, did not recognize him; he feared him and 
fled. The father looking upon him after an absence of fifty years, knew him, and 
had him brought back by force. Remembering his dignity and his son’s lowly 
manner of thought, he did not permit the son to know him, but hired him at double 
his former wages to clear up a place where rubbish and dirt were collected. There 
he dwelt in a straw hut on his father’s land, who through a window watched him 
at his work. Soon the father sought him out, having put on simple clothes like his 
own, and sought to gain his confidence. He said to him: ‘‘Good day, my man, look 
upon me as thy father. Thy work is without fault, not like that of the other ser- 
vants. Thou art in my eyes as my beloved son.”” The son continued to serve the 
house of the rich man for twenty years, while he continued to live in his hut. When 
the father felt his end approaching he offered the son the whole inheritance, 
though without ever having revealed himself to him. The son refused it. After 
he had thus tested him, the father declared the true relationship in the presence 
of the king, the ministers, the kinsfolk in a great assembly of the people: ‘This 
man is my beloved son; I am he who bears witness to him;” and gave over to 
him the inheritance.' 


This is indeed a story, some few elements of which remind one of 
the Prodigal Son. Jt is easy, too, to see in it a parallel to the religion 
of some men. It is a real parable. 

Herodotus in his History (i, 141) attributes the following parable 
to Cyrus the Great, king of Persia. After the overthrow of Croesus 
certain Ionians and Aeolians sent to Cyrus wishing to become allied 
with him on the same terms that had existed between them and 
Croesus. Cyrus thereupon told them this story: 


A piper seeing some fishes in the sea, began to pipe, expecting that they would 
come to the shore; but finding his hopes disappointed, he took a casting-net, 
and with it inclosed a great number of fishes and drew them out. When he saw 
them leaping about he said to the fishes: ‘“‘Cease your dancing, since when I 
piped to you you would not come out and dance.” 


Herodotus goes on to intimate that Cyrus illustrated by this 


tI have given Seydel’s summary of the parable. It is told with variations and 
with many embellishing details in The Sacred Books of the East, American ed. Vol. X, 
pp. 99 ff. 
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story the unwillingness of the Ionians and Aeolians to listen to him 
until they were compelled to, and the uselessness of trying to dictate 
terms to him then. 

This example shows that the parable-like form of story was not 
unknown among the Persians. The Old Testament, the Talmud, 
and the Koran each contain parables of which I desire briefly to 
speak. 

Before treating the Old Testament parables it is necessary to say 
a few words about the meaning of the term “parable.” Our English 
word comes from two Greek words which meant “to throw alongside,” 
and so indicated a comparison. The Hebrew root msl which signified 
“compare” or “comparison” has a much wider use than the word 
parable. It is used to designate proverbs, or brief gnomic com- 
parisons. Thus the Hebrew name of the Book of Proverbs is Masha- 
lim. These are by no means parables; it is the essence of a parable 
to contain a story. Kindred to this proverbial sense is the use of the 
word in Isa. 14:4; Mic. 2:4; Hab. 2:6. The root was also applied 
in its participial form to the singers of historical poems, as in Num. 
21:27, and in its nominal form to poetical compositions on historical 
themes, as Ps. 78. It seems probable from the passage in Numbers 
and the bit of poetry quoted there, that there was a class of wandering 
bards in ancient Israel who devoted themselves to singing songs which 
celebrated the stirring events of national or tribal history, and that 
they were called “comparers” or ‘“comparison-makers.” From 
these and their work the custom of calling a historical poem a “com- 
parison” survived till Ps. 78 was written. It is clear, however, 
that to translate the Hebrew mashal, “parable” in Ps. 78:2, as is 
done by both the Authorized and Revised versions, is misleading. 
It does not refer to a parable in the New Testament sense, but to a 
historical poem. Somewhat akin to this is the application of the 
word to the poems of Balaam in Num., chaps. 23 and 24—poems which 
sum up the hopes and destiny of a nation. In Ps. 49:4 the term 
mashal is used to describe a poem on the riddle or enigma of life, 
and, to translate it “parable” as our versions do, is misleading. The 
use of the word in Job 27:1 and 29:1 is kindred to its use in Ps. 49. 

Again the Authorized Version, in its brief statement of subjccts 
at the top of the page, called Jotham’s story of how the trees of the 
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forest sought to choose a king in Judges, chap. 9, “ Jotham’s parable.” 
The Revised Version, however, rightly recognizes that this is not a 
parable, but a fable. In parables the stories told are natural. Ani- 
mals and trees are not made to talk as in fables, nor are improbabilities 
introduced. Out of the likeness of the features of a probable story 
to the matter in hand the parable teaches a lesson. The fable teaches 
its lesson by an improbable story, which is much more fantastic, 
since it violates the laws of nature. Jotham’s story is clearly a fable, 
as is that of Jehoash in II Kings 14:9. 

There are, nevertheless, a few real parables in the Old Testa- 
ment. We may safely count as such Nathan’s parable of the rich 
man with his flocks and the poor man with his ewe lamb in II Sam. 
12:1-4. Joab’s story invented for the woman of Tekoah (II Sam. 
14:5-7); the story told by the wounded prophet to Ahab (I. Kings 
20:39, 40); the beautiful poem on the vineyard (Isa. 5:1-6). These 
may be counted as real parables. They do not all of them, it is true, 
exhibit the high ethical teaching of the parables of Jesus, but they are 
real parables nevertheless. As remarked above, the parable in his 
hands became unique. Some scholars have classed Isa. 28: 24-28 
as a parable, but it hardly fulfils the conditions. It contains a 
comparison between the natural and spiritual worlds, but no story. 

In Ezekiel 17:2 “parable” (i. e., mashal), is applied to the story 
of the eagle, which is really an allegory; but in 24:3-5 we have a 
description of a parabolic action, which like the comparison in Isa., 
chap. 28, approaches a parable, though hardly fulfilling its conditions. 

In the Old Testament, then, we have, together with a broad use 
of the term to designate several other types of literary composition, 
a few real parables. ‘These do not rise to the excellence of the New 
Testament parables either in literary form or in spiritual teaching: 
but nevertheless fulfil all the conditions of a parable. 

In apocryphal literature the term is applied to long predictions 
and visions such as the “Parables” in Enoch, chaps. 38-70 and the 
similitudes or parables of the Shepherd of Hermas. These are, how- 
ever, not real parables. In Hermas the term is applied to an allegori- 
cal vision in which the church appears to him as an aged woman 
visibly renewing her youth. In Enoch the allegorical elements of 
the visions are of the flimsiest texture and frequently vanish altogether. 
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The stories of Judith and of Jonah are allegorical or parabolic narra- 
tives, but cannot be classed as real parables. 

Turning now to the Talmud, the following comparisons might be 
cited as parables with varying degrees of appropriateness. In 
Berakoth, 13a, where Jeremiah 23:7, 8 is under discussion—“ There 
fore, behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that they shall no more 
say, As Jehovah liveth, who brought up the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt; but, As Jehovah liveth, who brought up and who 
led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and from 
all the countries whither I have driven them’’—Rabbi Joseph intro- 
duces this mashal: 


A man traveling along the road fell in with a wolf and was saved from him, 
and continually related the incident with the wolf. When he afterward fell in 
with a lion and was Saved from him, he continually related the incident with the 
lion. But when finally he fell in with a serpent and was likewise saved from him, 
he then forgot the other two and forthwith related the incident with the serpent. 
So also with Israel; the later misfortunes bring the first into forgetfulness. 

This is not a very wonderful parable, but it fulfils all the parabolic 
conditions. Again in Sabbath, 152), where Eccl. 12:7 is discussed— 
“And the spirit returneth to God who gave it””—the following mashal 
is related in illustration: 

A king of flesh and blood distributed among his servants royal vestments. 
The prudent folded them ‘together and laid them in the chest, but the foolish 
performed their work in these. After a lapse of time the king desired his vestments 
again; the prudent gave them back to him spotless; the foolish gave them back 
to him soiled. Then the king rejoiced over the prudent, but with the foolish he 
was angry. Then he commanded concerning the prudent: ‘‘The vestments shall 
be brought to the treasure-chamber, and these may go home in peace;’’ con- 
cerning the foolish he commanded: ‘‘The vestments must go to be cleansed, and 
these shall be cast into prison.” 

This is a real parable. It was written to teach that the soul should 
go back to God as pure as it came from him. In Megilla, 15a, R. 
Eleazar says in the name of R. Haninas: 

The pious man loses only his age. This is as when anyone loses a pearl; 
the pear! is still a pearl, only its owner has lost it. 

This comparison, sometimes cited as a parable, is at most only a 
beautiful simile. 

In Sanhedrin, g1a, where various discussions as to the resurrec- 
tion are reported, a conversation between a heretic (Min, i.e., a 
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Christian) and Rabbi Ami is reported. The Min said: “You say 
that the dead will live again. But they will have become dust. How 
then shall dust live?” To which R. Ami replied: I will tell thee 
a parable: 


A king of flesh and blood commanded his servants to build him a great palace 
in a place where there was neither water nor dust. They went and built it, and 
after a time it fell. He said to them, “‘Return and build it in a place where there 
is dust and water.” They said to him‘‘We are not able.” He was angry with 
them and said to them: ‘“‘In a place where there was neither water nor dust you 
built, how much more are you able where there is water and dust ?” 

If thou dost not believe, go into the valley and watch the mouse, which is 
today half flesh and half earth, and tomorrow has developed and is all flesh. Per- 
haps thou wilt say it is through length of time. Go to the mountain, and look. 
Today thou seest not one snail. Tomorrow the rains have fallen and the place 
is full of snails. 


The only part of this utterance which can be called a parable 
is the story of the king’s palace, and that story more of a fable than a 
parable. True, it does not make either animals or trees talk, but on 
the other hand its location of the king’s palace cannot be considered 
probable. Its illustration of the point in hand, though real, grows 
out of an improbability. 

Another passage, Aboda Zara, 4a, is often said to contain a parable. 
In order to obtain the setting the whole passage should be quoted. It 
is as follows: 


Rabbi Abahu praised Rabbi Saphra to the Christians (Minim) as a great 
man. Thereupon they remitted to him thirteen years’ taxes. One day they 
found him and said to him, ‘‘It is written, you only have I known oj all the families 
of the earth, therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities. Would one who 
is angry vent it against his friend?” Then he was silent and did not answer 
them. They put a scarf about his neck and tortured [i.e., choked] him. R. 
Abahu came and asked them, ‘‘Why are you torturing him?” They answered, 
“‘Didst thou not say that he is a great man, yet he does not know how to tell us the 
explanation of this text.” He said, “I said this of him as a Mishna-teacher. 
Who said it of him as a Scripture-teacher?”” They said to him, ‘‘Why are ye 
different and know [how to explain the Scriptures]? He said, We who live in 
your midst give ourselves to it and examine [the Scriptures]. They (i.e., the 
Babylonians), do not examine them.” They said, ‘Do thou tell us.” He said, 
“T will make a parable for you. The thing is as if a man lends to two men, one 
his friend, and the other his enemy. He collects payment from his friend little 
by little, but from his enemy all at once.” 
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Clearly the parabolic element in this narrative is very small, 
consisting of but a sentence or two at the end, and these are not a 
parable: but a simple simile. 

In Aboda Zara, 540, the following narrative occurs: 


A philosopher asked Rabban Gamaliel, ‘‘It is written in your Torah, For 
the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous God. Why is he incensed at the 
worshiper and not at the idol itself ?”” He answered, “I will make a parable for 
thee. This thing is like to a king of flesh and blood, who had a son. The son 
when he was grown secured a dog, to which he gave his father’s name, and when 
he swore he would say, By the life of the dog, my father. When the king heard 
of it, with whom was he angry, the son or the dog? It was the son.” 


This is a complete little parable and a very apt one too. A little 
farther on in the same Talmudic discussion we find the following: 


A worthless fellow said to Rabbi Aqiba, ‘You and I know in our hearts that 
foreign cults are meaningless, yet we see men who go out [to such shrines] broken, 
and they come back healed. What is the reason?” He answered, “I will 
make thee a parable concerning this. This is like the following: Once there was 
in a city an honorable man, and all the people of the city used to deposit their 
money with him for safe-keeping without witnesses. There was, however, one 
man who would only deposit his money before witnesses. But once he forgot 
and deposited his money for safe-keeping without witnesses. His [the honest 
man’s] wife said to him, ‘Come, we will deny [that we have this]:’ He said to 
her, ‘If in my presence this one has acted foolishly, should I correspondingly 
lose my trustworthiness?’ So is it with chastisements. When these are sent 
unto men, they are put under oath that they will not come except upon a specified 
day, and will not depart except upon a specified day and at a specified hour, 
and by a specified hand, and by the aid of a specified drug. When the appointed 
time for it to depart arrives, and this one goes to an idol’s temple, the afflictions 
say: ‘by good rights we should not go out, but shall we even retract our oaths 
because this fool has done wickedly.’” 


This, like the preceding, is a real parable, and illustrates the 
point in hand. 

Other Talmudic parables might be cited, but the above are suffici- 
ent to indicate their nature. An enthusiastic Jew has declared that 
“in Talmud and Midrash almost every religious idea, moral maxim, 
or ethical requirement is illustrated by a parable.”* The examples 
here quoted are sufficient to show that in the Talmud as in the Old 
Testament msl is applied to comparisons of various kinds, ranging 
from similes to real parables. There are nevertheless a few fine 

1 Lauterbach in Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 513a. 
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parables in the Talmud, which for vigor and point approach those 
of the New Testament. 
Turning now to the Koran, in Sura 14: 29 ff. we read: 


Dost thou not see how God strikes out a parable? A good word is like a good 
tree, whose root is firm and whose branches are in the sky; it gives its fruit at 
every season by the permission of its lord—but God strikes out parables for 
men, if haply they may be mindful. And the likeness of a bad word is like a 
bad tree which is felled above the earth, and it has no abiding place. God 
answers those who believe with the sure word both in this life and the next; but 
God leads the wicked astray; for God does what he will. 


Although the Arabic word mathalu, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew mashal is used for this comparison, it is clearly not a parable 
but only a simile. Bible-readers, too, will not need to be told that 
it is not original. Both Jewish and Christian influences are known 
to have reached Mohammed, and this comparison clearly combines 
the thought of Ps. 1 and of Matt. 7:17-19. , 

Again in Sura 16:77 ff. we find the following: 


God has struck out a parable—an owned slave able to do nothing; and one 
whom we have provided with a good provision, and who expends from it in alms 
secretly and openly—shall they be held equal? Praise be to God most of them 
do not know. And God has struck out a parable—two men, one of them dumb, 
able to do nothing, a burden to his lord; wherever he directs him he comes not 
with success; is he to be held equal with him who does what is just and who is 
on the right way ? 


These are striking metaphors rather than real parables. The 
elements of a real story necessary to the actual parable are wanting. 
In Sura 18:31 ff. this passage occurs: 


Strike out for them a parable. Two men, for one of whom we made two 
gardens of grapes and surrounded them with palms and put grain between the 
two. Each of the two gardens brought forth its fruit and did not fail in any- 
thing. And we caused a river to gush forth in connection with them and he had 
fruit and said to his next-door neighbor, ‘‘I am more wealthy than thou and might- 
ier in possessions.” And he went into his garden, having led himself astray he 
said, ‘I do noi think that this will ever disappear, and I do not think that ihe 
hour is imminent, and even if I be sent back to my Lord, I shall find a better one 
in exchange.” His companion who was his next-door neighbor said to him ‘Thou 
hast disbelieved in him who created thee from earth and then from a clot, then 
fashioned thee a man; but God he is my Lord, and I will not associate anyone with 
my Lord. Why couldst thou not have said when thou wentest into thy garden, 
What God pleases! there is no power save in God? To look at I am less than 
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thee in wealth and children, but perhaps my Lord will give me something better 
than thy garden, and will send upon it misfortune from heaven, so that tomorrow 
it will be slippery soil; or tomorrow its water may be deeply sunk,-so that thou 
canst not get at it.” 

And his fruits were encompassed and on the morrow he turned down the 
palms of his hands for what he had spent on it, for it had fallen down upon its 
trellises. And he said, ‘‘Would that I had never associated anyone with my 
Lord!” And there was no one to help him apart from God, and he was not 
helped. In such a case the help is God’s, the true; he is the best rewarder and 
the best giver of results. 

Strike out for them, too, a parable of the life of this world; like water which we 
send down from the sky, and the vegetation of the earth mingles with it, then on 
the morrow it is dried up and the winds scatter it; for God is powerful over all. 

Wealth and children are an adornment of the life of this world, but enduring 
works are better with thy Lord as a recompense, and better as a hope. 


The first of these has in it the elements of a real parable. It is, 
however, clearly suggested by Jesus’ parable of the rich man who 
said, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years” in Luke 
12:16-21. 

Finally in Sura 38:20 ff. the parable of Nathan in II Sam. 12:1-4 
is reworked as follows: 


Has there come to thee the story of the antagonists when they scaled ‘the 


chamber wall? When they entered in unto David and he was startled at them, 
they said, ‘‘Fear not, we are two antagonists; one of us has injured the other; 
judge then between us with truth and be not partial, but guide us to a level way. 
Verily this is my brother; he had ninety-nine ewes and I had one; and he said, 
Give her to my charge; and he overcame me in the discourse.”” Said he, ‘‘He 
wronged thee in asking thee for thy ewe in addition io his own. Verily many 
associates injure one another, except such as believe and do what is right, and 
they are very few . . . .” “O David! Verily we have made thee a caliph in the 
earth; judge then between men with truth and follow not lust, for it will lead thee 
astray from the path of God.” 


This is not called a parable by the Koran, but only a story. It 
illustrates the use to which Mohammed put an Old Testament parable. 
It would appear that parables were widely used by the Persians and in 
Buddhistic literature and by the Hebrews. ‘The real parables in the 
Koran exhibit biblical influence. 

We believe that we have presented examples of the best—many 
of them are good—from the various sources, but in vigor, in aptness, 
as well-as in religious depth, they fall short of the parables of Jesus. 
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GROWTH OF DISCIPLESHIP IN THE COMPANY OF JESUS 


ERRETT GATES 
The University of Chicago 


When Jesus emerged from his private life to enter upon the work 
of his public ministry, he was without followers or adherents of any 
sort. No existing ready-for-work society or church awaited him or 
welcomed his coming. A certain group of Jews had been aroused by 
the preaching of John the Baptist into a fresh messianic expectancy 
of a moral rather than a political sort. In this circle Jesus first 
appeared and here was the only soil in any wise prepared for his 
teaching. He did not so much as succeed to the leadership of the 
rudimentary society brought together by John. Out of this society, 
however, he gathered his first disciples. Probably most of the 
disciples of John passed over to the company of Jesus finally, but 
only after the gradual dissolution of John’s society. 

The ministry of Jesus was to be a teaching and preaching ministry, 
similar to that of John. It was also to be itinerant. These two 
elements, the teaching and the itinerary, determined the first form of 
association about Jesus. The name which his first companions bore 
indicates the nature of the relationship—disciples. ‘The calling of 
disciples grew out of the nature of his work. He must first of all have 
hearers. Buthe must have more than the casual hearer; he must have 
the constant hearer—the scholar, the student, the disciple. Before 
him in the history of his own people had been the earlier schools of the 
prophets and the later schools of the scribes. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to this sort of activity in their communities. It was the 
favorite method of introducing any change in the religious thought 
or life of the people. The message he brought was not so simpie and 
the change he came to work was not so slight that a single announce- 
ment of it would secure acceptance. Never was an enterprise under- 
taken, for the understanding and promotion of which there was such 
need of apprenticeship. ‘The teacher was conscious of having many 
things to say for which his people were not prepared and could not be 
prepared except by long training. There is every indication in the 
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simple and quiet way Jesus went about his task that he had in view 
a long future. His methods were not revolutionary or hotly zealous. 
His vocation was that of the teacher, and his trust in the power of the 
truth. 

As Jesus was going along the Sea of Galilee he saw some of his 
earlier acquaintances plying their trade as fishermen. He said to 
Simon and Andrew, “Come ye after me and I will make you fishers 
of men.” Apparently without the slightest hesitation they left their 
work and followed him. He addressed the same invitation to two other 
brothers, James and John, the sons of Zebedee. They likewise left their 
work in such haste as to give the impression that some inconvenience 
to their father arose from it. This call was an invitation to personal 
attendance upon Jesus as traveling companions and listeners. The 
call involved no other condition or requirement than the purely secular 
circumstances of the case imposed—the undergoing of whatever 
inconvenience or discomfort or sacrifice would be necessary in leaving 
their homes and businesses to accompany Jesus in his itinerary minis- 
try. No conditions as to their religious convictions, duration of com- 
panionship, or final attitude toward him and his cause were laid upon 
them. No inquiry as to their moral character seems to have been 
made, though Jesus might have satisfied himself on this and all other 
questions through former acquaintance. He needed them and they 
gladly responded to the invitation to go with him. That Jesus had 
ultimate purposes of which they had no knowledge, there can be no 
doubt. That companionship with Jesus had an increasing meaning 
and religious value we cannot doubt. But relationship between 
teacher and pupil began where it always does in the message of the 
teacher burning for expression, met by an earnest inquiry in the mind 
of the pupil. Into what the relationship would finally grow and what 
it would mean for them they had neither hint nor assurance. It all 
began so simply, so informally, and so naturally. Jesus was willing to 
take them as they were and they were willing to make the sacrifice 
necessary to be with him. Their readiness to go after him and the 
cost which continuous association with him involved, imply a certain 
confidence in and expectation concerning him on their part. It 
was ample assurance to Jesus that they were in earnest and were 
qualified for discipleship. ‘They had had some preparation for the 
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acceptance of the invitation of Jesus in their contact with John the 
Baptist. They were members of that earnest, repentant, and spiritu- 
ally minded community of Israelites, gathered together by John, 
who were distinguished by a feeling of the nearness of the Messiah’s © 
advent and the necessity for a personal, moral preparation for his 
coming. 

I. THE FIRST FORM OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WAS PERSONAL 

COMPANIONSHIP WITH JESUS 

1. The first condition of personal companionship with Jesus was 
a readiness to make personal sacrifice to be with him. 

To go after Jesus, to accept his call, meant first of all, to James 
and John, Peter and Andrew, the leaving of their business for a longer 
or shorter time, and the temporary severing of home ties, whatever 
they might be. There is no intimation that the first disciples called 
to follow Jesus regarded it as a call to a permanent career or mission. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose that they saw in the phrase, “I will 
make you fishers of men,’”’ anything more than an enigmatic pleas- 
antry, except by reading back into it the import of subsequent events. 
The phrase doubtless bore a missionary import in the mind of Jesus; 
but to say that the disciples understood at the time that it was a call 
to be the founders and messengers of a new dispensation of eternal 
truth is to credit them with profounder insight than is warranted by 
the mistakes and weakness revealed in their subsequent training. Just 
how great the sacrifice was for the disciples who accepted the call 
depended upon the extent of their business obligations and the num- 
ber and closeness of their domestic ties. 

The sacrificial nature of discipleship appears in much of the 
teaching of Jesus, and in many incidents of his journeyings. To 
one who conceived an ill-advised attachment to him and said, “I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest,”’ Jesus replied, “the foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.”’ Jesus saw that he had not carefully 
calculated the cost of personal attendance upon his ministry, as well 
as the still greater cost of conformity to the words of his teaching, 
which would be laid upon him if he prolonged his companionship 
with him. On another occasion Jesus invited one to go with him, 
but soon discovered the unfitness of the man for discipleship when he 
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asked that he might postpone the entrance upon it until he went home 
to bury his father. This request simply revealed the hold which 
domestic relations had upon him; a hold all too great to fit him for 
the privations and discomforts of discipleship. Another declared 
his purpose of going with Jesus but hesitated to go until he had gone 
home to bid his friends farewell. Out of the hesitation of this man 
Jesus draws the spiritual lesson that the kingdom must be sought 
with undivided attention and unbroken activity. The way to the 
kingdom lay through the door of personal companionship with Jesus 
and attention to the things he taught. The issues of life and death 
were formed for many by so simple a thing as entering or not enter- 
ing upon discipleship. How decisive this step seemed to Jesus may 
be gathered from the saying: “So, therefore, whosoever he be of you 
that renounceth not all that he hath, cannot be my disciple.”” The 
issue of an earnest discipleship, he tells them in another place, is 
worth all that it costs and more: “ Verily I say unto you, that ye who 
have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath left 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or 
lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
inherit eternal life.” 

In these, as in other sayings of Jesus, the earlier stage of disciple- 
ship foreshadows the later and the higher stage. Attachment to 
the personal ministry of Jesus came later to mean more than a volun- 
tary sacrifice of business interests and domestic comforts. As his 
enemies increased and hostility deepened around him, those who in 
any way were related to his life shared the enmity and ostracism that 
he suffered. It came to pass finally that whoever accepted disciple- 
ship, whoever identified himself with the company of Jesus, accepted 
the possibility of persecution and death. Discipleship to Jesus thus 
became physically sacrificial in its first outer form, and morally sacri- 
ficial in its ultimate inner spirit—the one the adumbration and the 
analogy of the other. 

2. The second condition of personal companionship or disciple- 
ship was sympathy with the religious purpose of Jesus. 

Jesus required no indorsement of his plan or enterprise as a con- 
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dition of following him. What conditions there were grew out of the 
circumstances of his mission. Persons without the readiness to make 
personal sacrifice or out of sympathy with his purpose would soon 
discover their unfitness for companionship with him. Sympathy with 
his purpose was more in the nature of a condition of continued 
companionship with him, while willingness to make personal sacrifice 
characterized entrance upon that companionship. Both conditions, 
however, were present as elements of the deepening discipleship. 
With the increase of sympathy and appreciation there were new 
demands laid upon the spirit of sacrifice. Many found it increas- 
ingly impossible to go back and walk no more with him as con- 
tact with him deepened the impression of his personality upon 
them. The path by which he was leading them was one of increasing 
self-denial. The privilege of discipleship was open to anyone who 
desired to enter upon it, and doubtless many tried to assume it only 
to fail very shortly. The number of persons who could be counted 
as disciples reached seventy at one time, and there are evidences that 
the company was increasing and diminishing from time to time. 

We may well believe that close personal association with Jesus 
would not be prolonged without sympathy with the thing he was 
doing. Without likemindedness in the broadest sense association 
would grow absolutely uncongenial. No formal test of faith or avowal 
of purpose was necessary to protect the personal companionship of 
Jesus against unbelievers. Living with him was the process by which 
the sincere disciple was distinguished from the insincere, the wheat 
from the chaff. No formal arraignment and trial of a pretended 
follower was necessary to separate him from the company. The man 
out of sympathy with Jesus’ teaching and manner of life would be 
the first to discover the need of change in himself or separation from 
the company of the disciples. Jesus’ own person was the organizing 
principle of the new community. Like was attracted and held to 
like; the unlike was simply not attracted, or if attracted for a time, 
was not held. Those unlike him, if they persisted in their unlikeness, 
found it impossible to live in the atmosphere of his life. He did not 
send them away; the rather did he seek to hold them and win them 
to his way of life if possible, and if they did not stay with him it was 
because they were “not of the truth.” They came and found nothing 
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in him. They were not in sympathy with his religious purpose, as 

he gradually unfolded it in the “gospel of the kingdom.” 

Il. THE TRANSFORMATION OF PERSONAL COMPANIONSHIP INTO 
MORAL FELLOWSHIP 

Whatever the motive might have been which led a person to 
attach himself to the company of Jesus it would not be long before 
the ethical aim and interest of Jesus would become apparent. The 
center of gravity of his life and work lay in his ethical interest. 

The ethical question was forced home upon every attentive listener 
sooner or later. No person could continue in companionship with 
Jesus and remain neutral toward the ethical requirements of his 
teaching. ‘The very first point of application for the teaching was 
the personal relationship of the disciple’s life. Companionship with 
him and with each other was an ethical opportunity. The first test 
must be made in their own circle. Their company formed a school, 
but a school whose pedagogic principle was to learn by doing. 
Their own immediate company was the first to be ethicized because 
it was nearest at hand. As their personal lives were to be examples 
for others so also were their social relationships. The appearance 
of any spirit or the occurrence of any act in their relationships with 
each other and the world at large out of harmony with the high ideals 
of Jesus’ life and teaching met with his kindly rebuke and correction. 
The disciples were not perfect men either first or last. They were 
in training. 

The Gospel record has left indications of the coming of a crisis in 
the companionship of the disciples with their Master. There are 
evidences that there were those who mistook personal attention and 
respect for ethical appreciation and assimilation. He admonished 
them by saying, “And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” He represents those who missed the moral 
meaning and opportunity of companionship with him as saying in the 
last day, “ We did eat and drink in thy presence and thou didst teach 
in our streets.’’ The critical time finally came for each one of those 
who followed him to pass over from merely personal companionship 
to moral fellowship. The dominant a of Jesus made 
the transition inevitable. There can be feal fellowship only between 


persons of like character. The personality of Jesus was the organiz- 
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ing force and center of the new society. Immoral persons, that is, 
persons who persisted in their immoral choices, would be driven from 
his presence—they could not live freely or happily in the atmosphere 
of his person. A positive spiritual personality naturally creates the 
conditions of association with it. The influence of his personal purity 
and spirituality is seen in the exclamation of Peter: “ Depart from me 
for I am a sinful man.” Impurity, selfishness, and pharisaism, 
found no comfort in his companionship. A selective principle was 
at work defining and forming the new society, so that in turn the 
society itself became a positive moral force. Thus the law of like- 
mindedness, which is the organizing principle of all social groups, was 
operating in the society of Jesus, insuring its homogeneity. Agree- 
ment with the mind and spirit of Jesus became the first test of fellow- 
ship, the condition of membership in the new society. To receive 
Jesus in this way was to receive the Father who had sent him. 
The man who joined the company of Jesus and remained 
untouched by the spirit of love, kindness, forgiveness, and un- 
selfishness, soon found the company of Jesus uncongenial. If 
he would remain in that companionship he must change his 
mind and spirit. 

1. The first condition, therefore, of moral fellowship with Jesus 
was repentance. 

Repentance was the beginning of mora! transformation. The 
man who was satisfied with his character, his motives, and his con- 
duct, would take offense at correction. The ability to stand correc- 
tion at the hands of Jesus and the disciples, in the spirit of meekness 
and love, was a test to which a disciple must submit sooner or later, 
if he would continue a disciple. Correction was a necessary part of 
the Master’s training. Jesus rebuked Peter for his iailure to discern 
that the giving of self was the law of the righteous life, and the allotted 
portion of his own life. John was corrected for manifesting a spirit 
of jealousy and unbrotherly exclusiveness. Through John the rebuke 
fell upon all the disciples who had had any part in proscribing the 
beneficent activity of an outsider whom they found casting out devils. 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were corrected on two occasions 
—once for vindictive zeal on behalf of the Master whom they believed 
to have been affronted by the Samaritans, and again for selfish ambi- 
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tion in seeking offices in the new society. On another occasion the 
disciples were rebuked as a company. 

It would be manifestly impossible for a self-righteous or proud 
person to endure the trying and sifting of motive and action which 
membership in the company of Jesus involved. 

2. Hence another inevitable condition of fellowship in the company 
was humility or the childlike spirit, the ability and the willingness to 
receive correction and instruction. 

A continuous repetition of offenses against the spirit of the Master 
and his company, with no evidence of regret or of purpose to change, 
would ultimately separate the offender from the company. In the 
early stages of the fellowship there was no such thing as formal exclu- 
sion. But the time came when there were other interests served in 
being a member besides delight with the instruction or the desire 
for moral reformation. There was the desire for the loaves and 
fishes, the expectancy of a place in the new kingdom, which held men 
to the company when they had no real agreement with the spirit and 
mind of the Master. 

At first the inclusion or exclusion of members took place by .the 
operation of the law of likemindedness--men joined or fell away of 
their own accord. But the exercise of discipline to preserve the 
homogeneity and integrity of the new society very soon arose. Jesus 
gave instruction for the guidance of the company in dealing with an 
offending brother who persisted in keeping company with the disciples. 
It was all very simple—the one who had suffered the offense should 
go to the offender and tell him his fault, and if he would not hear him, 
then to take one or two more. If he would not hear them, then he 
should make the offense known to the entire company. If he refused 
to hear the entire company, then he should be-treated as an outsider. 
Here lies the beginning of meetings of the company for other than 
instructional purposes. 

Other conditions of discipleship naturally grew out of the peculiar 
nature and purpose of the society. The fellowship of the disciples 
grew ever closer and more intimate. They were consciously bound 
together by other than those ties which bound the disciples of a teacher 
to the master and to each other. Their deepening discipleship deep- 
ened also their fellowship. They were no longer merely fellow- 
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disciples in a school; they were brothers in a family. And if that 
intimate relationship was to be made real and permanent they owed 
to each other forgiveness and brotherly love. The preservation of the 
very existence of their society called for these qualities. 

When the companionship of the disciples with Jesus began, they 
knew little of his personal history; and no special estimate of his person 
was required as a condition of companionship. As they witnessed 
his marvelous works, and came under the spell of his more marvelous 
teaching and personality, questions as to his identity must have 
arisen in their minds. He was not like other teachers. Various views 
began to be entertained concerning his personal history and character. 
There seems to have been extreme reserve between the disciples and 
the Master on all questions pertaining to his own personal identity. 
References to himself were veiled under terms whose import was not 
clear to the disciples. The inevitable question finally forced itself 
upon their interviews toward the close of his public ministry, as to 
who he was. He finally threw down all reserve and introduced the 
subject himself. After asking the disciples the opinion of him held 
by men generally, he puts the question to them, “Whom do you say 
that 1am?” The impression which his personality made upon them 
through prolonged association with him was expressed by Peter: 
“Thou art the Messiah.” That they had entertained this conviction 
for some time before this, cannot be doubted. It had become the 
common possession of the company. Now, all their surmises and 
hopes had found confirmation in the open avowal of Jesus that he 
was the Messiah. 

What must have been the effect of this announcement upon the 
fellowship of the disciples? If their attachment to him and the 
company had been loose before this, it must have been immensely 
strengthened after it. All of his past words and deeds must have 
taken on new meaning in the light of it. Darkness had been deepen- 
ing around the little society in the form of opposition and persecution. 
The announcement of his messiahship came at the turning of the 
tide, at the crisis of events. Upon the heels of it he foreshadows his 
suffering and death. That moment which had brought new hope 
and strength to the hearts of the disciples, brought also new trial 
to their faith and courage. Events were hastening to the close. The 
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company must be placed upon a new basis of courage and enthusiasm. 
They now became the companions of Israel’s Messiah, God’s Son. 
The moral fellowship is momentarily lifted into a messianic enthusi- 
asm. It is doubtful whether the moral fellowship could have sur- 
vived the tragedy of ensuing events, merely as a moral fellowship. 
The messianic faith and hope fortified the society for the crucifixion; 
while the resurrection restored them once more to courage. When 
the company emerges from the ordeal of the crucifixion and from the 
experiences of the forty days following the resurrection, its first utter- 
ance is a passionate confession of faith in Jesus as the Messiah and the 
Prince of Life. 

III. THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE MORAL FELLOWSHIP INTO A 

MESSIANIC FRATERNITY 

After the incorporation of the messianic element into the organizing 
principle of the society, no one could become a member, or long remain 
a member, without agreeing with the mind of the society. New 
disciples coming to join the company were confronted with this pro- 
found conviction which had been elevated into an enthusiasm. Not 
only conformity to the moral nature of the community would be 
imposed, but agreement with this messianic conviction which had 
been put at the service of the moral task. 

No sooner had the messiahship of Jesus been made an open con- 
fession in the company than the teaching of Jesus began to assume a 
new content. It is after that confession that the discourses upon the 
“last things”? appear—the question concerning the end of the age, 
the parables of judgment, the parousia—all of which were more or 
less closely connected with the person and reign of the Messiah in the 
Jewish mind. 

When the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah took possession of 
the disciples, they felt themselves living in the messianic or the last 
times. Expectation of the immediate dissolution of the world, the 
coming of the end of the age, the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth, were elements in the impending drama, in which their 
Master should play the leading part, and of which they themselves 
should be witnesses and participators. They counted themselves 
fortunate in having access to that secret knowledge of the signs of the 
times by being members of the messianic community. Only those who 
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were companions of the Messiah or members of the messianic com- 
munity were in a position to know these things. How important, 
therefore, to be members of this community, and stand close to the 
person of the Messiah. Many persons, upon persuasion that Jesus 
was the Messiah, would no doubt be eager to join the community 
for the sake of the information that would give them safety and security 
from the approaching disaster, without giving heed to the ethical 
requirements for membership in the community. For, while the 
absorbing interest had become messianic, the ethical nature of the 
society had not been lost. 

The resurrection of Jesus and the events that led up to his ascension 
deepened the conviction of the disciples that he was the Messiah. 
With this burning conviction in their hearts they were all together 
in one place on the day of Pentecost awaiting the promise of the 
Spirit. The unusual phenomena attending this meeting drew together 
a crowd of people curious to witness the strange occurrence and hear 
what was said. Peter made this concourse of people an occasion 
for explaining the true nature and meaning of the peculiar frenzy of 
the disciples. It was, so Peter declared, a fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Joel concerning the outpouring of the Spirit in the last days, and 
an immediate realization of the promise of Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
whom God had approved as the Messiah by signs and wonders, and 
in raising him from the dead. He closed his address by saying: 
“Tet all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made him 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.” Before the 
speaker were, doubtless, many who had witnessed and consented 
to the death of Jesus; but whether that was true or not of any indi- 
vidual, it was certainly true of the nation as a whole, that they had 
killed God’s Son and their Messiah. Conviction of this awful sin 
seized upon many in the audience, and they asked what they must do 
to be saved from the impending consequences of this rejection of the 
Messiah, and Peter replied, “Repent ye, and be baptized, every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the remission of your sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

The form of Peter’s response embodies a history—the history of the 
development through which the society of Jesus had passed in the 
process of its integration and therefore segregation in the world. 
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With Pentecost the terms of membership in the messianic community 
are fairly well defined, and in the New Testament church are never 
added to. 

It is sometimes said that Pentecost was the birthday of the church. 


A church was born in the sense that a group of persons became fully ~ 


conscious of their separation from the world-society around them, 
and could definitely name the marks of distinction in terms of entrance 
to their fellowship. Those marks were repentance and messianic 
baptism. 
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THE GROWTH OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 


Il. THE PROPHETS OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 


During the period under discussion in the previous article two 
main obstacles stood in the way of moral progress, the national- 
God-idea, and the identification of Yahweh’s will with Israel’s. 
particularistic ethics. The former restricted the range of moral 
obligation to dealings between Israelites, the latter clipped the wings 
of ethical ideals and thereby fixed them to the earth. The ultimate 
removal of these barriers was the work of many prophets and of many 
centuries. Jeremiah recognized in Yahweh “the God of all flesh” 
(32:26), and the writer of Isa., chap. 55, declared ‘My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith Yahweh. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” But this 
stage of moral advance is preceded by many lesser stages that bear 
testimony to the slow but steady progress of Israel’s religion. It 
was during the eighth century B. c. that “prophecy, released from the 
defense, became the criticism, of the national life.’ About the 
same time the conviction was borne in upon Yahweh’s spokesmen 
that the divided kingdoms of Israel were part of a larger world in 
which God’s purposes were being realized. In extant Hebrew 
literature Amos of Tekoa leads the moral advance of the eighth 
century. A brief review of popular religious conceptions in his time 
will help to throw into relief the greatness of the service he rendered. 
The people conceived the relation between Yahweh and Israel to 
be a natural and indissoluble one, like that between Chemosh and 
Moab. He was a king behind the king, and regards his worshipers 
as the latter regards his subjects. A king without subjects and a 
deity without worshipers are equally unfortunate. The one is 
deprived of the homage and gifts of his subjects, the other of his 
sanctuary, sacrifices, and cultus. Upon both weighs the necessity 
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of perpetuating the nation as a measure of self-interest, and by what- 
ever means will secure this end. Upon such a view follows the infer- 
ence that Yahweh must always help Israel against foreign enemies, 
regardless of moral considerations. Thus Yahweh, by “plaguing 
Pharaoh and his house with great plagues,’’ justifies the lie whereby 
Abraham has enriched himself and dishonored his wife. Similarly, 
he is bound to carry out against Esau the fraudulently obtained blessing 
of Isaac. What does Amos have to say to this moral obliquity by 
which Yahweh, on the basis of a supposed necessary alliance between 
him and Israel, is claimed as the defender of his people’s wickedness ? 
“You only have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore 
will I visit upon you all your iniquities” (3:2). Two objections are 
entered: (1) Yahweh’s relation to Israel is not a necessary, but a 
voluntary one. He chose them and can dissolve the relation again, 
for they are not necessary to his existence or well-being. (2) Far 
from becoming their champion in political troubles, and so conniving 
at their wickedness, he, being a moral personality, is bound to chastise 
them even unto destruction. The Israelites are looking forward to 
the great battle-day on which Yahweh will vindicate them against 
foreigners, their enemies. Amos has only bitter scorn for this 
expectation of unmoral partisanship! ‘‘Woe unto you that desire the 
day of Yahweh! Wherefore would ye have the day of Yahweh? 
As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him: or went into 
the house and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. 
Shall not the day of Yahweh be darkness, and not light? even very 
dark and no brightness in it?” (5: 18-20).| In other words, Yahweh 
does not confer a certificate of good moral character upon a people 
that does not deserve it. Claiming to be Yahweh’s people, they 
must conform to his will which is ethical. Failing in that, the rela- 
tionship which should be their strength must be their undoing. 
The masses still regard the support and proper administration 
of the cultus as a complete discharge of their religious obligations. 
But religion without morality, Amos implies, is a soulless body—a 
carcass. Amaziah’s assumption that Amos is consociate with him 
in this religion of forms and ceremonies is vigorously repudiated. 
“No prophet I, nor a prophet’s son.” Yet he has heard the call 
“‘Go prophesy!’ and when “the Lord Yahweh hath spoken, who can 
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but prophesy?” In no uncertain tones he exposes as a delusion 
the popular belief in the efficacy of cultus to secure the favor of Yah- 
weh, whom he understands to say: “I hate, I despise your sacrificial 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . . 
But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as an ever- 
flowing stream” (5:21 ff.). “Seek good, and not evil, that ye may 
live; and so Yahweh, the God of hosts, will be with you, as ye say” 
(5:14). 

In extant written prophecy this constitutes the first great declara- 
tion in the Old Testament of the inseparability of morality and a 
religion acceptable to God. So fundamental is this statement of the 
ethical character of true religion that the positive gains of the entire 
subsequent development of Israel’s religion have grown out of it. 
Nor is it a serious subtraction from this high appraisement of his 
service to say that while Amos had a clear perception of God’s 
ethical character, this perception lacked completeness. He expanded 
the national-God-idea, but failed to burst it. God’s impartial 
fatherly interest in all men is not yet an article of his faith. In the 
opinion of Amos Yahweh’s power is not limited to Palestine for he 
exercises directive power over the movements of other nations. The 
close connection between the idea of God and the idea of moral 
obligation appears in the correlate extension of the sway of moral 
law beyond the boundaries of Palestine. If the text is reliable, an 
impious act of the Moabites against Edom calls forth the denuncia- 
tion of the prophet (2:1). He believes that extra-Israelitic nations 
must conform to a divine standard of ethics, and the particular 
failure which he has in mind is not incident to an issue between an 
Israelite and a foreigner. But Cornill doubtless goes too far when, 
on the basis of this verse and of the title ‘Yahweh Sebaoth,’’ he 
appears to credit Amos with a belief in the universal rule of God 
and the universal sway of moral law. In many respects Amos 
remains a child of his time. He still assumes that other lands are 
“polluted” because of the presence of other deities (7:17). Careful 
reading of his sermons shows that his understanding of “evil” 
included some things that cannot be condemned on moral grounds. 
His vehement arraignment of what we would collectively call luxuries 
of life illustrates the disposition of every ardent reformer to condemn 
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the legitimate use as well as the abuse of certain enjoyments. Later 
prophets moderated their judgments about these things. It would 
be interesting also to know all that Amos included under the term 
“good.”’ He doubtless would have admitted some things under this 
heading which the Christian judgment of our time would unhesitat- 
ingly classify differently. Neither the depths nor the shallows of his 
moral judgment are accessible now to the plummet of psychological 
analysis. So much, however, is clear, that the fundamental social 


virtues, justice, honesty, truthfulness, and fair dealing, occupy the 


foreground of his thought. He has before his eyes the everlasting 
curse of the East, bribery in the law-courts, which deprives the poor 
man of his right and fills the palaces of the rich with ‘“‘violence and 
spoil.” It is not surprising that God seems to him an impersonation 
of justice, and the sacrifices “‘a covering’ of the eyes,’’ an attempt 
to bribe the Judge. That fundamental requirement of the moral 
law which Amos’ hearers so signally violate in their human relations 
is postulated as the foundation of acceptable religion. Suggestive 
in this connection is the fact that the student of evolutionary ethics 
shares this view of the fundamental character of justice in the science 
of human conduct.? Henceforward prophetic religion ceases to 
be “a comfortable pillow,” and becomes “an ethical exaction.”’ 

In his writings Hosea upholds substantially the same ethical 
ideals which his elder contemporary Amos defends. But in the 
motives he urges for their realization in the life of the nation, Hosea 
appeals to the love rather than to the fear of God. In so far he is a 
more winning preacher of morals, for the sweet constraint of love 
is greater and more lasting than the compulsion of fear. Probably 
the differences between them are to be sought in temperament as 
much as in the personal experiences that form the background of 
their respective messages. Hosea declares that there is ‘no truth, 
nor goodness (hesed), nor knowledge of God in the land;”’ that 
“there is nought but swearing, and breaking faith, and killing, and 
stealing, and committing adultery” (4:1 ff.). These are the same 
moral failings, the same social sins, that Amos had denounced. By 
their concurrent testimony the existing cultus religion at the high 

t Gen. 20:16. 

2 Cf. Spencer, Principles of Ethics: Justice. 
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places, and more particularly the venial and immoral character of 
the priests, is in large measure responsible for this state of social 
corruption. The differing attitudes of the two prophets come to 
-expression in the form in which they respectively state their concep- 
tion of the divine demands. Amos: “Let justice roll down like 
waters” (5:24; cf. also5:15). Hosea: “I desire love (hesed), and not 
sacrifice” (6:6). Both avow their belief in the saving power of right 
conduct. Amos: “Seek good, not evil, that ye may live . . . . and 
establish justice in the gate: it may be that Yahweh... . will 
‘be gracious to the remnant of Joseph” (5:14, 15). Hosea: “Sow 
for yourselves righteousness, reap the fruit of love (hesed)”’ (10:12). 
Obviously the hoped-for reward of piety at this time is the prosperity 
of the nation and its preservation. Hence rewards and punishments 
have in view the whole social organization, not the individual. 
The finer moral distinctions of an individualistic theory of human 
conduct are absent. The feeling of individual responsibility must 
have been correspondingly vague. Furthermore, a theory of human 
conduct, expressed or implied, that postulates temporal national 
well-being as the goal of ethics and the reward of piety, must be largely, 
if not entirely, guided by prudential considerations. Goodness as 
an ideal, to be achieved for its own sake, still hides behind nearer 
and more tangible, but also more fleeting, ideals. But Hosea took 
a long stride in the direction of “the things which cannot be shaken” 
when he declared that the love of God should be the mainspring of 
human conduct. He draws the larger circle which includes that of 
Amos. 

It is the occasional straw that marks the direction and speed of 
the current. The ninth and tenth chapters of II Kings record 
Jehu’s treacherous massacre of the family of Ahab. Elisha is repre- 
sented as having instigated the deed. All the revolting details of 
the long series of murders are recorded. Then comes to Jehu the 
word of Yahweh (presumably through Elisha): “ Because thou hast 
executed well that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto 
the house of Ahab according to all that was in my heart, thy sons 
of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel” (II Kings 
10:30). This surprising sanction of so horrible a deed is not far 

3 Cf. II Kings 9:1 ff. 
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removed from the fierce spirit that informs the Song of Deborah. It 
illustrates anew the fatal facility with which even a prophet like 
Elisha identified the will of Yahweh with the rude morals and blood- 
thirsty passions of the day. Hosea, standing upon the higher moral 
ground of a later century, repudiates the sanction of Elisha, and 
declares his conviction that the deed of Jehu was wicked and ruinous. 
Very different is the word of Yahweh that comes to him: “Call his 
name Jezreel; for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, and will cause the kingdom of the 
house of Israel to cease” (Hos. 1:4). It is a cancellation of develop- 
ment, the expression of a more enlightened ethical judgment. 

.... About the close of Hosea’s career there appeared upon the scene 
in the kingdom of Judah the distinguished figure of Isaiah ben- 
Amoz.+ Among the men whose genius and devotion brightened the 
far-off centuries of Israelitish history there is no figure more con- 
spicuous, nor a mind more brilliant than his. The symmetry of 
his powers, evidenced in his career as well as in the matchless pro- 
phecies he delivered, places him in the front rank of Yahweh’s spokes- 
men. There are four aspects which his life and his writings present 
to the student. He was a statesman, a reformer, a theologian, and a 
poet. Asa statesman he first came into prominence during the Syro- 
Ephraimitish invasion, vainly trying to save his country from dis- 
astrous political entanglements. He never lost an opportunity to 
place his hand upon the unsteady political scales in which the des- 
tinies of his nation were swaying. Frequently his counsels were re- 
jected to their hurt by the men of his own generation, but one only 
needs to read the speeches of Oliver Cromwell to find a concrete 
example of how Isaiah’s promulgated principles have instructed, 
and still instruct, rulers and nations in their duty and their destiny. 
Or is it in the capacity of social reformer that we wish to study him; 
to hear him thunder out his tremendous invectives against greed 
and injustice, drunkenness and idolatrous superstitions? Here also 
his profound insight into the causes of national decay has had many 
sad vindications in the downfall of states whose institutions had been 
undermined by these insidious vices. Not less eminent is Isaiah 
as a theologian. His most distinctive theological contribution, pert- 

4 Translations quoted from T. K. Cheyne, Jsaiah, in the Polychrome Series. 
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inent to this study, is expressed in the song he hears from the lips of 
the adoring seraphim: 

Holy, holy, holy, is Yahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is full of his glory (6:3). 

A remarkable chapter is this sixth of Isaiah. While it deals with 
the beginnings of his ministry it contains verses which are evidently 
the result of reflection upon several years of experience as a prophet. 
Had he written the description immediately he could not have begun 
it with the words “In the year that king Uzziah died I saw,” etc. 
The implication is that another king is upon the throne, and that the 
record is a reminiscence. Into this reminiscence, it seems, he wove, 
as part of the original call, interpreted by several years of unsuccessful 
preaching, the conviction that his warnings and appeals were destined 
to fall upon unheeding ears. The case is analogous to that of Hosea 
who after his wife had proved unfaithful saw in the experiences that 
led to his choice of her the hand of God. So Isaiah hears through 
his experience the voice of God, saying: 

Go and say to this people: 
Hear on, but understand not! See on, but perceive not! 
Make fat this people’s heart, make dull their ears, and besmear their eyes, 
Lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and their heart under- 
stand, and their health be restored” (6:9 ff.). 
Similarly Hosea, brooding over his domestic sorrow and recognizing 
it in the light of later events as his call—God’s arriére pens ée—wrote, 
“Yahweh said .... ‘Go, take unto thee an impure wife.’”” In 
neither case is it possible to admit that the prophet rightly interpreted 
the beginning by the outcome. It did not follow that God had hard- 
ened the hearts and dulled the ears of Isaiah’s countrymen because | 
they would not listen to his message. Nor did it follow that Hosea 
was divinely directed to marry a woman preordained to prove unfaith- 
ful to him in order that this bitter experience might prove helpful 
to him in his ministry. Only when the human spirit is ruled out as 
a free moral agent is it possible to say ‘‘ whatever is, is right,’’ because 
God wills it so. From such a theory of determinism both the 
teaching of Jesus and a deeper religious philosophy require us to 
dissent. We shall feel less reluctance in doing this when we see that 
it was an element in their conception of God’s rule that was borrowed 
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from the thought of their time. It was a widespread belief of anti- 
quity that God first renders him mad whom he would destroy.5_ My 
purpose in pointing out the manner in which Isaiah came to a reali- 
zation of his mission is to show that reflective reasoning begins to 
take a larger place among the means by which Yahweh’s will was 
believed to be communicated to the prophets. In other words there 
is found, even during this period of objectivity in religion, a half- 
unconscious recognition of the fact that revelation comes not as a 
voice out of the flame, or out of the cloud, but wells up out of the 
consciousness of the prophet—comes through the internal processes 
of men’s minds. The preliminary realization of this fact is necessary 
to a just valuation of Isaiah’s contribution to the ethical progress of 
his time. The fact, however, that a man whose reasonings fit his 
time must also share its limitations, warns us not to look for an 
absolute contribution, but for a relative one; for the substructure, 
not for the capstone. 

It was pointed out in the preceding study that the Hebrews aimed 
to make their conception of Yahweh’s holiness the regulative ideal 
of their own conduct. Much, therefore, depends upon the wor- 
shiper’s understanding of the word. In the days before Amos it 
was practically empty of ethical significance, denoting little more 
than ‘“‘taboo.”’ In comparatively late times, under priestly influences 
as the Book of Leviticus shows, it suffered deterioration again in the 
direction of this earlier meaning. Before a worshiper’s conception 
of God can influence him to regulate his life according to ethical 
principles he must know and believe that God himself possesses an 
ethical character; that he is Lord of the human conscience; that he 
judges men by a moral standard, and governs his relations to them 
accordingly. | The people to whom Isaiah was preaching seem to 
have thought that they were worshiping a God to whom moral 
conduct was a matter of indifference; whose first interest was to 
observe the quality and number of sacrifices offered to him; who was 
ever ready to resent an infringement of the ritual instituted by himself, 
and who regulated his attitude toward them, whether of favor or of 
disfavor, solely by considerations of the legitimate and illegitimate 


5 Cf. I Kings 22:20 ff.; Exod. 7:3 (P). These passages move within the same 
circle of ideas. 
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in cultus. When people with this conception of God were visited 
by misfortune, or by a national calamity, it was a sign to them that 
he was displeased, either because the sacrifices were inadequate, 
or because of some intentional or unintentional infraction of cere- 
monial law. The only remedy which suggested itself to them was 
more sacrifices and a more rigid administration of the cultus. 
Thoughts of reform did not go beyond the forms of religion because 
the idea of Yahweh's holiness had little or no ethical content. To 
lift them out of this religion of forms into a religion of character was 
the task to which Isaiah, in the main, devoted his life. Probably 
intuitively he selects the most strategic approach to his problem. He 
gives to the idea of holiness a much larger ethical content, and so to 
Hebrew religion as a whole. Mystical divine beings nowhere 
else mentioned in the Old Testament, guard Yahweh’s presence and 
proclaim him trebly holy. The covering of faces and loins is a sym- 
bolic action intended to give additional emphasis to the thought of 
holiness. Smoke fills the temple—a symbol of divine displeasure 
at the sinful human being that has ventured into the presence of the 
“Holy One of Israel.” The cleansing from sin by means of a hot 
stone taken from the altar, if not a mere figure of speech here, is part 
of a cruder view of holiness as something that is also physically com- 
municable. In short, he makes impressive use of the imagery of his 
time to portray his conception of God. That the holiness he ascribes 
to him does not refer to his inapproachableness merely may be shown 
by reference to many statements of Isaiah. He often makes reference 
to this attribute of God the prelude to severe condemnation of the 
social and judicial corruption of his time. “ Jerusalem comes to 
ruin, and Judah falls,” he says, “because their tongue and their 
deeds are against Yahweh to defy his glorious eyes” (3:8). 
Their observance of persons witnesses against them, 


And their sin they publish without disguise! 
Woe unto them! for they have wrought their own confusion (3:9). 


From another prophecy may be cited this passage: 


Woe unto those . . . . who say: 

Let the purpose of Israel’s Holy One draw nigh and come, that we may per- 
ceive it! 

Woe unto those who call evil good, and good evil, 
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Who put darkness for light, and light for darkness, 

Who put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! (5:18 ff.). 

These and many similar declarations show that when Isaiah attacks 
sin he has reference in the first place to misdoings from the ethical 
point of view. With a directness and sureness unattained by any of 
his predecessors Isaiah asserts the ethical character of Yahweh by 
pointing out that he requires of his worshipers conformity with a moral 
standard, and not the observance of feast days and ritual. How 
clearly he draws the issue between worship and conduct may be seen 
in the following passage, spoken in Yahweh’s name: 

This people draw near me with their mouth, and with their lips honor me, 
but their heart they keep far from me, and their fear (i. e., worship) is but a 
precept of men, learned by rote (29:13). 

Unaccustomed to such moral demands as Isaiah is making in the name 
of religion, the people treat him with indifference, and even scorn. 
He calls them— 

rebellious people, lying sons, 
Sons who will not hear the direction of Yahweh; 
Who say to the seers: See not! and to the prophets: prophesy not to us true things! 
Speak to us smooth things, prophesy delusions! . 
Turn from the way, go aside from the path, 
Trouble us no more with Israel’s Holy One (30:9 ff.). 
But Isaiah does not compromise with duty, nor abate one jot of his 
conviction about the truth. Others may lull their fears with patriotic 
phrases about Yahweh’s help, or dazzle their eyes with false visions 
of security. But he never wavers in his conviction that true religion 
must concern itself with the right and the wrong in human conduct. 
In the first chapter, known sometimes as ‘‘The Great Arraignment,” 
delivered perhaps a year or two before the close of his ministry, he 
asserts in passionate language the inherent falseness of the popular 
conception of God and of the character of his demands. Sacrifices, 
the blood of beasts, temple-treading, new moon, sabbaths, and assem- 
blies—all this, as religion, is worse than worthless divorced from 
morality. Then, in language that glows with moral fervor, he reaches 
the climax of his oration in a simple restatement of his conception of 
religion in terms of ethical obligation: 
Your hands are stained with blood. 
Wash you, make you clean, let me see the evil of your doings no more. 
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Seek out justice, chastise the violent, 

Right the orphan, plead for the widow (1:15 ff.). 

It is clear that Isaiah does not add anything essentially new to what 
Amos and Hosea have preached. But his political sagacity, his 
oratorical power, the splendor of his diction, and above all the exquis- 
ite literary quality of many of his prophetical poems, gave not only 
greater force and amplitude to his message; they place him in a class 
by himself. Where his predecessors wield a bludgeon, he wields a 
two-edged sword. 
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THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM ! 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
The University of Chicago 


The Council at Jerusalem offers one of the most difficult of prob- 
lems to the critic. The account of it in Acts, chap. 15, presents 
some resemblances to the second chapter of Paul’s Letter to the 
Galatians, but there are important differences, too. Is the Council 
visit to be identified with the second visit mentioned in Galatians ? 
Or was it earlier, or later? If it be identical with the second Galatian 
visit, is it also to be identified with the alms-bearing visit of Acts 11: 30 ? 

There is no uniformity of answer to these questions. The com- 
monly accepted chronology identifies the visit of Acts, chap. 15, with 
the visit mentioned in Gal. 2:1. Ramsay, however, would identify 
the visit of Gal. 2:1 with that of Acts 11: 30, thus permitting the Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem to occur later than any visit mentioned in Galatians, 
being led up to by the events which Paul relates as occurring at 
Antioch. McGiffert would identify all three visits, accounting for 
the discrepancies on critical grounds. The Sunday-school teacher’s 
concern with this much-discussed problem, however, is not that of 
the critic. It necessitates only an understanding of the development 
of the controversy between the Pauline and the Judaistic wings of 
the primitive church. The precise order of events may be waived 
after a frank statement of the three hypotheses of harmonizing Acts 
and Galatians. In any case the Council (or better, Conference) 
was held in 49 or 50 A. D., unless the earlier chronology of Harnack 
and McGiffert be adopted, when the year becomes 47. 


THE ISSUE 

The issue which gave rise to this Council is wholly independent 
of any critical question involved. ‘The history of the early church, 
however much it may involve doubt as to specific details, is an 
open book. The faith that was Jewish in form, and universal in 
content, had to be adjusted to non-Jewish people. The gospel is an 
ethicalized and denationalized messianic hope. But the messianic 

' This study covers the International Sunday School Lesson for May 23. 
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hope involved a salvation which at the start was apparently lim- 
ited to Jews. Nothing could be more natural than the position 
of the Jerusalem Christians at this point. Jesus was a Jew; they 
were Jews; the gospel was Jewish. To accept Jesus as Christ was 
to be free from the sentences of the awful Judgment Day, but this 
justification by faith was enjoyed only by those who were followers 
of Moses. It was natural for these primitive Christians to feel that 
it would always be so limited. The Jews were the chosen people of 
Jehovah and with the exception of the Ethiopian eunuch, Cornelius, 
and the Samaritans, the Jerusalem community was altogether without 
precedent for any other expectation. Even these exceptions appar- 
ently argued nothing as to the Gentiles asa class. The call, therefore, 
to the Gentile community at Antioch to be circumcised and obey 
the Thorah if its members wished to enjoy the messianic salvation is 
not to be taken in the spirit of proselytism, but rather as a conscious 
effort to establish the new converts of Christianity in an assured 
relationship with the coming kingdom. This much is certain what- 
ever method of harmonization between Acts and Galatians be pre- 
ferred. , 

At this distance such altruism seems ill advised, but modern 
Christianity is essentially Pauline, and Christendom, speaking gen- 
erally, is, unfortunately, anti-Semitic. To treat the demand made 
of the Antioch Christians by “certain men from Judea” as that 
of narrow fanaticism is as unjust as to regard the missionary effort 
of some denomination as un-Christian because assent to a particular 
theology is made a test of acceptance and salvation by God. The 
real issue was something deeper than one between Jews and Gentiles. 
The very character of Christianity was at stake. If the more liberal An- 
tioch group had been forced to yield to the reactionaries at Jerusalem, 
Christianity must of necessity have become a sect of Judaism. That 
must have been one chief reason for the mission of Paul and Barnabas. 
Here, as at so many other times in the history of the church, the liberal 
was in the right and the conservative was in the wrong. For a true 
liberalism which magnifies the life of the spirit born of an experience 
of God above the punctilious observation of rules is always in the line 
of progress. A vital Christianity moves away from legalism as 
certainly as virtue moves away from animalism. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS 

The personnel of the Council deserves a careful consideration. 
In it were apostles, elders, “the multitude” or church members. 
And it was a Council of Christians. All were loyal to the same gospel 
of salvation gained through faith in Jesus the Christ. Moreover, all 
were Jews. Yet it included men of very different outlook and experi- 
ence. Peter and James and the Jerusalem brethren had lived, so 
far as is certainly known, circumscribed by the religious pedantry 
and restrained by the depressing atmosphere of Pharisaism; Paul and 
Barnabas had moved out among the Dispersion from which they had 
in fact emerged, and had seen the power of the gospel message opera- 
tive among the less rigid, more cosmopolitan civilizations of Syria 
and Asia Minor. It was no novel experience which Paul and Barna- 
bas had had in Antioch. For ten years at least Paul had been preach- 
ing the same message to Jew and Gentile alike. Christianity to him 
had long since ceased to be a mere phase of Judaism, and he had 
gained the noble perspective which enabled him to value accurately 
the steps of a progressive revelation. 

The conference was amicable. It was no case of Luther before 
the Diet. Orthodoxy was not at stake. It was simply a question 
of the moral prerequisites of saving faith. It was a matter of Chris- 
tian life and experience. 

He would be a captious reader who failed to see in the method 
adopted by the Conference anything but wisdom. The situation 
was delicate. The decision as to foreign Christians was to be made 
by the Jerusalem church as a whole. In that church there were 
extreme reactionaries, but there were not two parties, the Primitive 
and the Pauline. Any decision favoring the claims of the petitioners 
must be in the nature of concession, not of party victory. When one 
recalls the later Christian councils, that, for example, which con- 
demned Nestorius, it is easy to feel not only the presence of Chris- 
tian love but wisdom in the procedure adopted. First of all, Paul 
and Barnabas made a report to the church, as well as the Jerusalem 
apostles and the elders, of all the Lord had done through their efforts. 
Then it was that the reactionary spirit of Pharisaic Christians expressed 
itself. They were ready to rejoice at the increase of Christians, but 
they insisted that Christianity was to be kept as a phase of Judaism. 
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Evidently such a claim was to be handled discreetly. The apostles 
and the presbyters wisely permitted free discussion—a discussion 
which the expression of vs. 7 suggests may have been heated. But 
the Jerusalem church was not a mob, and as in many another case 
subsequently, after debate a democracy that was not antagonized 
by the enforced closure of debate was ready to follow the decision of 
its leaders. 

The address of Peter is a model of its kind—reminiscent, catholic, 
with a clear perception of the very heart of Christian experience, and 
best of all a clear recognition of the handicap under which the Jews 
labored in the effort to combine the spontaneity of faith with the 
restrictions of statute. Whether or not we have in vss. 7—11 the exact 
words of Peter; whether he reached a position so similar to that which 
Paul emphasized in Gal. 2:14 before that famous meeting in Antioch, 
the account as it stands is a disclosure of the actual process by which 
Christianity moved out from.its Jewish envelope. The Jew conceded 
the primacy to faith. ‘The Gentile had as truly experienced messianic 
salvation as had the Jews. If then he were saved why question the 
divine programme by insisting that the subjects of the messianic king- 
dom should revert to the condition of those who had found the same 
salvation, not in the law the Pharisees would superimpose upon the 
Gentile, but in the selfsame experiences born of faith ? 

The multitude were impressed, and listened again to Barnabas 
and Paul as they related more particularly the signs and wonders 
which God had wrought among the Gentiles. Thereafter even an 
extreme legalist like James could see the difference between a Jewish 
and a Gentile denomination of Christians. The only matter left to 
decide was that of the modus vivendi to be adopted by the two groups. 


THE DECISION 


Just what this modus vivendi should be we can see must have been 
a matter of no small difficulty. On the one side was the Jewish 
Christian with his insistence on ceremonial purity, and on the other 
was the Gentile Christian totally indifferent to such requirements. 
The ideals of neither could be practiced by the other. The one line 
of procedure open was that which was followed, namely, to recognize 
that different groups of Christians were at liberty to maintain different 
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forms of worship provided that they were loyal to the primary element 
of the gospel, the saving experience of God through faith in Jesus 
as Christ. It is a distinction which for centuries the Christian church 
has found it difficult to realize, and only of late has come to embody 
partially. It is always easy to identify the mode of worship with the 
truth that makes one free. Most of the difficulties in Christian his- 
tory have arisen from the desire of one set of Christians to force another 
into complete identity of creed and practice. The decision of the 
church at Jerusalem is a model of another sort. The decision pro- 
posed by James was in effect that the Gentile Christians should be 
allowed to maintain their non-ritualistic form of Christianity, while 
by implication the Jews were left equally free to maintain the observ- 
ance of the Mosaic law. 

At this point, however, we must answer a highly important critical 
question as to the original form of the Decree. As is well known, the 
text of Acts at this point varies markedly. In the form contained in 
the great uncials and followed by Westcott and Hort, the decision as 
suggested by James reads: “Wherefore my judgment is, that we trou- 
ble not them that from among the Gentiles turned to God; but that 
we write unto them, that they abstain from the pollutions of idols 
and from fornication and from what is strangled, and from blood.” 
In the Western text as contained in the Bezan Codex and many of 
the Church Fathers the words, “and from things strangled,” are 
omitted. The decision then reads, in effect: That the Gentiles 
should abstain from idols, fornication, and murder. In some later 
texts there is even added to it the Golden Rule. If the Western 
reading be adopted—as now seems on the whole desirable—the 
Decree was therefore an ethical formula, pure and simple, without 
any reference whatsoever to prohibition of the use of things 
strangled. 

With the adoption of this reading as genuine there passes that 
sinister interpretation of James’s words which in the light of vs. 21 
would argue that James thought that if once the simplest element of 
legalism were admitted in the prohibition of things strangled, the 
Gentile Christians would soon be swept off into complete Mosaism 
because of the influence of the synagogue. ‘There passes also all the 
speculation as to the so-called Noachian covenant; and, what-is ‘ol 
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more importance, there disappears also most of the inconsistency 
between Acts, chap. 15 and Gal. chap. 2. : 

We can understand from this point of view why the reception of 
the Decree should have been received with joy on the part of 
the church at Antioch (15:31). For it had completely won its case. 
We can see also how it should have resulted in the strengthening of 
the Gentile Christians (16:4, 5). At the same time it is easy to see 
why no reference is hereafter made to the Decree and why even in the 
early Church Fathers the concept of the idea of not eating blood should 
have played so small a réle. There was nothing further in Mosaism 
for Christians to discuss. 

In conclusion it must appear that this Council at Jerusalem 
brought as it was face to face with the very fundamental of real 
Christianity is one of the turning-points in Christian history. Even 
if the visit of Paul to Jerusalem mentioned in the second chapter of 
Galatians be subsequent to this Council—a position which it is hardly 
necessary to hold if the Western reading of the Decree be adopted— 
there is no reduction to be made in this estimate. The church at 
Jerusalem was far enough from being perfect and was, unfortunately, 
to drift off into a regard for Jewish rites quite incompatible with and 
fatal to evangelical faith. It numbered among its members irre- 
pressible propagandists who were not content to leave the Pauline 
churches in possession of the freedom which was in Christ and wished 
them to claim the “blessing” promised to Abraham. But, after all, 
the modus vivendi between the two branches had been reached. 
Judaism was no longer regarded as necessary to salvation, however 
much its observance, like that of the later asceticism, might be regarded 
as a claim to special advantages in the heavenly kingdom. Out from 
the discussion and the catholic concession of these Jewish Christians 
we see emerging the fundamental content of Christianity: a life 
of purity, peace, and service, resulting from the personal, regenerating 
experience of God through faith in Jesus. 


Exploration and Discobverp 


THE FREER PSALTER 

A brief report of Mr. Freer’s manuscript of the Psalms in Greek based 
on the examination of two or three pages only, has appeared in this jour- 
nal (Vol. XXXI, p. 140) and in the American Journal of Archaeology (Vol. 
XII, pp. 50 ff.), where a facsimile of a few lines of the main portion of 
the manuscript appears. Since that time I have succeeded in separating 
50 leaves from the beginning of the manuscript and 29 from the end. 
There still remains a hardened mass in the center containing some 35 
leaves, which I hope to separate soon. 

Regarding the age and history of the manuscript some further informa- 
tion has been gathered from the Icaves separated. The main portion can 
hardly be dated before the beginaing of the fifth century. Though more 
than one hand appears in the manuscript none can be identified with that 
of any other manuscript in the Freer collection. With regard to the his- 
tory of the manuscript it is important to aote that the last seven leaves are 
in an entirely different hand from the rest (see facsimile). These were 
not an addition written expressly to complete the manuscript, after it had 
suffered loss through age and wear, but formed part of a manuscript already 
old when its last leaves were taken to complete the older and more valu- 
able codex. ‘This is proved by the different size and shape of page, by 
differences in text, and especially by the repetition of vss. 5 to 8 of Ps. 142 
at the heginning of the added fragment, though they occur on the last page 
of the original manuscript. 

Two important inferences may be drawn from these conditions: first, 
- at the time of this addition to the manuscript Greek was not written in the 
monastery owning it; otherwise so ill-matched an ending would not have 
been employed; second, the addition was made long after the time of writ- 
ing of the later manuscript, the date of which does not have to be reckoned 
from the decay of Greek influence in Egypt, as it may well have been 
written outside of Egypt. 

Further examination of the style of writing of this fragment tends to 
associate it with the early examples of the Slavonic uncial rather than 
with the imitative, ornamental hands of the ninth century. The nearest 
parallel that I have been able to find is @* (facs. in Tischendorf’s, Mon. 
Sacra Inedita, P|. 1) a four-leaf Biblical fragment brought by Tischendorf 
from Sinai and presumably written there or near there. The accents in 
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@ are from a later hand. Regarding the other slight differences, the 
punctuation and enlarged ¢ are no more a mark of later date for @* than 
the longer cross through the @ or the slightly heavier strokes are a like 
indication for the Psalms fragment. The similarity of the two hands in 
most respects shows that they belong to the same century and are probably 
otherwise related. 

A somewhat similar hand, though cursive, is found in Pap. XXXVII 
of the British Museum (facs. in Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts of the 
British Museum; Greek, Pl. XII and Palaeographical Society, 1, 38), a 
psalter of the late sixth or early seventh century. It may be considered 
the forerunner of the style of our Psalms fragment and similar specimens 
which are tentatively dated in the seventh or early eighth century. 

The last hinding of the Psalms manuscript cannot therefore have been 
much earlier than the ninth century and may well have occurred in the tenth 
or eleventh. The old home of all these manuscripts in the Freer collection 
must be sought in some monastery which lived on well beyond this period. 


Henry A. SANDERS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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NEW TEXTUAL MATERIALS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


The sixth part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt (London, 1908), is by no means lacking in materials 
of biblical interest. Among its contents are two fragments of the Septua- 
gint text, two of the New Testament, three from apocryphal Christian Acts, 
and two documents illustrating fourth- and fifth-century Christianity in 
Upper Egypt. 

The Septuagint fragments are from Pss. 68 and 70 and from Amos, - 
chap. 2. The former is written in a large cursive hand of the fourth or 
fifth century, and must have belonged to a very large book. Its text does 
not adhere very regularly to any of the three great uncial witnesses for 
these psalms, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and the Verona Psalter, but is nearer 
to Sinaiticus than to either of the others. The Amos papyrus is written 
in a heavy uncial hand of the sixth century, and preserves Amos 2:6-8, 9-12. 
Its text in general agrees with that of the best uncials, BAQ. 

While these Septuagint manuscripts are on papyrus, the new texts of the 
New Testament are on parchment. The first is a complete leaf from the 
Gospel of John, in the handsome oval uncial hand of the earliest time. 
The editors refer it to the fourth century, and think it may well be as ancient 
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as any of the great uncials. It is written in single columns of nineteen 
lines, and preserves twelve consecutive verses of John, 2:11-22—the cleans- 
ing of the temple. In text it most resembles Vaticanus, and like so many 
of these recently discovered ancient texts, tends strongly to support Westcott 
and Hort. At the same time it is not without a few somewhat exceptional 
readings. Both paleographically and textually this fugitive leaf from the 
days of Athanasius is of interest and indeed of value. The second New 
Testament fragment is part of a leaf from the Revelation. It belongs to the 
fifth century, and preserves Rev. 16:17-20, although no one of these verses 
is quite complete. Aside from its punctuation, the text agrees with that of 
Alexandrinus, which is also that of Westcott and Hort in this passage. 

‘Fourth-century fragments of the gnostic Acts of Peter and the Acts of 
John will be of interest to students of early Christian literature. The 
gnostic Acts of Peter are current in three forms. All these include the 
martyrdom of Peter, and one, the Latin Codex Vercellensis, prefixes to it 
an account of Peter’s work at Rome in connection with Simon Magus. 
The new Greek fragment presents the original Greek of a part of this 
Vercellensis form of the story, which may therefore be accepted as repre- 
senting the original Greek form of the gnostic Acts of Peter. The manu- 
script belongs to the early fourth century. The second patristic fragment 
exhibits a part not otherwise extant of the second-century Acts of John, 
five parts of which were previously known from different manuscripts. A 
third fragment of apocryphal Christian Acts is printed by the editors from 
a fifth- or sixth-century papyrus, but is not identified. Altogether, this 
forms a considerable contribution to the early Acta literature. 

Of the extended portions of the lost Hypsipyle of Euripides, ‘‘the most 
important addition to the remains of Greek tragedy hitherto made by 
Egyptian papyri,” the Commentary on Thucydides, the Epitome of Herod- 
otus, and other notable classical pieces, this is not the place to speak 
at length. The religious life of Upper Egypt in the early Christian cen- 
turies however is curiously illustrated by two or three charms and prayers. 
(923-25). One is a petition to some pagan deity, perhaps Sarapis, written 
about the beginning of the third century and requesting some specific favor 
of him. ‘The second is a gnostic charm against fever, and is assigned to the 
fourth century. Despite its thoroughly pagan character, it was intended as. 
a Christian charm, as the names at the close, Father of Jesus, Son, Mother 
of Christ, and Holy Spirit, show. Last of all stands the distinctively 
gnostic name Abrasax. The charm runs: 

Verily guard and protect Aria from ague by day and quotidian ague and ague 
by night and slight feverand . . . . All this thou wilt graciously do in accordance 
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with thy will first and with her faith, since she is the servant of the living God, 
and in order that thy name may be glorified forever. 

Not less interesting is a Christian prayer, which reads quite like an old 
Greek inquiry addressed to an oracle. It belongs to the fifth or sixth 
century and reads: 

O God almighty, holy, true, and merciful, Creator, Father of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, reveal to me thy truth, whether it be thy will that I go to 
Chiout, and [perhaps or] wheiher I shall find thee aiding me and gracious. So be 
it. Amen. 

The liturgical interest of the opening lines is obvious. The papyrus 
was perhaps deposited in a church, to await an answer. The low level to 
which Egyptian Christianity sank in the fifth and later centuries is freshly 
attested in this curious half-heathen prayer from Oxyrhynchus. 


EpGAR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GAork and Gorkers 


ALFRED Lotsy has been appointed to the professorship in the College 
de France formerly held by Jean Reville. 

On February 12, Professor George Adam Smith was presented with 
the Dyke-Acland medal in recognition of his services in biblical research. 
The presentation was made by Professor F. C. Burkitt, Norrisian Professor 

of Divinity at Cambridge, at a meeting of the Society for Biblical Study 
held at University College. The Bishop of Winchester, Principal Forsyth, 
of Hackney College, Professor Stanton, of Cambridge, and Professor Peake, 
of Manchester, spoke on the same occasion. 

PROFESSOR Ernest D. Burton, in the prosecution of the University’s 
Oriental Educational Investigation, reached China December 17, and is now 
in the heart of the country. Professor Burton arrived in India on October 
16, 1908, and after visiting Bombay, Lahore, Simla, Delhi, Benares, 
Calcutta, Madras, and other points, left it on November 26. In China 
Professor Burton has already made an extended tour, visiting Canton, 
Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Peking, and Hankow. 


ProFEssoR Kirsopp LAKE, of Leiden, has undertaken the preparation 
of a photographic facsimile of the New Testament leaves of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. The work is being done at Oxford, by the Oxford University 
Press, and is to be completed this year. It will be a timely and notable 
contribution to the materials of New Testament textual study. 

Rev. G. CURRIE MARTIN, whose commentary on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs has just appeared, has resigned his New Testament 
professorship in Bradford College, England, to become General Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 
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“Constructive Bible Studies.” Edited by Ernest D. Burton. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


Child Religion in Song and Story. By Georcia L. CHAMBER- 
LIN and Mary Root KERN, 1907. 250 pages. $1. 


The Life of Jesus. By Herpert W. GATES, 1907. 156 


pages. $1. 

Heroes of Israel. By THEODORE G. SOARES, I909. 388 
pages. $1. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
1909. $1. 


Life of Christ. By Isaac B. BurGEss, 1908. 367 pages. $1. 


Great Men of the Christian Church. By WILLISTON WALKER, 
1908. 378 pages. $1.50. 

Certain entirely new tests have been applied to the Sunday school in the 
past few years. The recognition of their propriety has led to the con- 
sciousness of needs of which our fathers never dreamed and this, again, 
has resulted in more serious attempts to meet these needs than have ever 
been made for the requirements of any other department of church activity. 

The Sunday school is no longer gauged by either statistical or intellectual 
tests; the biggest school is no more confidently called the best, nor are we 
as ready as of old to award praise to the one where children with the greatest 
facility and the least thought-expenditure repeat texts of Scripture or recite 
long lists of names. The test has hecome vital rather than mechanical: 
What is the effect of the school on life? What is its fruitage in positive, 
active character? What is its contribution to the personality and life 
potency of the pupil ? 

The transition of emphasis from statistics of enrollment and attendance 
to information and intellectual training shifted the focus of attention from 
the secretary’s reports to the textbook, which was then the Bible. The 
movement from biblical information for its own sake to the life aim shifts 
the focus from the Bible as a purpose in itself to the Bible for certain pur- 
poses in the lives of pupils; the attention now is fixed on the pupil and, 
necessarily, the needs of the pupil determine the character and content of 
the texts to be used. The test of a textbook in a modern Sunday school 
is the same as the test for the school itself: Does it grow out of the life 
needs of the pupils and does it meet these needs ? 
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We have become so used, however, to following an inflexible literature 
according to a fixed plan that when you ask a teacher to follow, instead, a 
flexible, developing life according to a vital plan he is likely to be thrown 
into almost hopeless confusion. He has lost his commentary crutch and 
is not qualified for safe leadership in the, to him, strange ways of the new 
method of following the life and laws of the pupil’s nature. An added 
requirement presents itself, therefore, for all graded Sunday-school text- 
books, that they shall so arrange and digest the material as both to assist 
and stimulate the teacher to its right use for the life purposes of the school. 
The new textbooks must help more than the old, but they must help more 
helpfully, constructively by selection and suggestion. There are then three 
things essentially required of the modern Sunday-school textbook: First, 
that it be based on the natural needs and interests of the pupil; second, 
that it shall have clearly the life and character aim before it, and, third, 
that it shall be so arranged as to guide and stimulate the teacher in the 
profitable selection and use of the material with which it deals. Wise aid 
in the selection of suitable material for different purposes and grades may be 
more helpful than the most illuminatiag elucidation of the text itself. 

The Sunday-school teacher and the parent are found in sympathetic 
appreciation of the common needs and problems whenever the materials 
and methods for young children are being discussed. Has the child of 
five or six a religious life—or can you aid in the spiritual development of 
such a child? Shall he be taught a one-syllable catechism? Shall he 
memorize, ‘‘Golden texts” and thus enrich the funny columns? Shall he 
stumble through genealogies, prophets, wars, marital infelicities, impreca- 
tions, Pharisees, and other strange and incomprehensible events and 
creatures to be met in the course of a ‘“‘see-it-all” biblical tour? And if 
you do not travel on these ancient, well-worn tracks how do you know 
that you are really getting anywhere? The authors and compilers of 
Child Religion in Song and Story have answered that inquiry. In effect 
they say, you will simply follow the interests and activities of the child’s 
life. A child of six to eight sings almost spontaneously; his fingers are never 
still in waking hours; he loves stories—if they are short and personal or 
personified; he likes to try to tell incidents; he is a porcupine of pointed 
questions; he saturates himself with the wonder element in his world, and 
he delights in the world of birds and flowers and all living things. A child of 
this kind was evidently before the minds of the collaborators of Child 
Religion; not the child as we used to think he ought to be—a melan- 
cholic, inanimate demonstration of the emptiness of existence—but the 
child as he is. The teacher has in hand here about forty lessons in ten 
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groups, beginning with the home and going out into the world of nature, 
friendships, child life and duties. The subjects are opeaed and the material 
presented in conversations, songs, short concert prayers, marches, exercises, 
with the lesson story and directions for hand work in each lesson. Some 
of the short songs are original, but they include many of the simple classics. 
For these there are over fifty pages of good music, including special seasonal 
and occasional pieces. The pupil has a separate package with leaves for 
his notebook, crayons, songs, etc., all designed for hand work at home. 

Perhaps some of the prayers and songs are well beyond child compre- 
hension. One hesitates even to think of the reaction of the child mind to 
the repetition of the hymn, ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” especially to the stanza 
with its specific, detailed doctrinal content. But we must remember that 
this is in the teacher’s book. It would be a poor teacher who could agree 
with precisely all that another might select for a child or who would not go 
beyond the bounds of the text for material. However, here is a wide range 
of well-chosen, helpful material, sympathetically selected in view of a 
child’s religious life and arranged helpfully for the teacher. 

I asked the superintendent of a small but highly efficient Sunday school 
this morning what he used for persons of about ten years of age. He 
replied, with emphasis, ‘‘We find Gates’s Life of Jesus just the thing.” 
Inquiry revealed that it was ‘‘just the thing” in his school simply because 
it met the tests suggested above. The child at that age needs contact with 
great personalities and it is an advantage if the wonder element lies about. 
them like a cloud of glory. One can always feel safe in introducing the 
young to greatness; there is receptive appreciation of ideas which lie far 
beyond their analysis, a sense of the sublime which probably contributes 
to reverence. Hence the value of a study of Jesus to the child of ten to 
twelve years, and hence also the deep necessity that this study shall be — 
reverent, fascinating, natural, removed as far as possible from triviality 
and from empty, mechanical formalism. You can do a child scarcely a 
greater wrong at this time than to associate the personality and the portraits 
of Jesus with tiresome, meaningless disciplines of memory, or, on the other: 
hand, to rob the picture of its nimbus of wonder and resultant appeal to 
worship. 

Mr. Gates has avoided these dangers. Jesus is presented a perfectly 
natural person, delightful to know but holding reserves of greater unanalyzed 
attraction. The method followed is the natural one; the story is simply told, 
with the use of the material in the synoptists, and the avoidance of meta- 
physical and abstract questions. The attractiveness of the personality 
and especially its ideal and heroic elements are so disclosed as to lead 
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children to make him their hero and leader. The material is divided into 
short sections with ample suggestions for home work and for hand work by 
the pupils. The -pupil’s notebook guides his study, directs his reading, 
stimulates his curiosity and activity, provides for memory work, picture, 
and map work. Not a few pupils have completed the work in their books 
and so have each a life of Jesus very largely in their own language and 
written and constructed by themselves. On the whole I should call this 
the best life of Jesus now in use for children. 

The Old Testament material presents some rather different problems. 
It lies in an entirely foreign atmosphere, an understanding of its local color 
seems to be essential. It lies in the light of its own times, their stage of 
development. Young people, especially, find it exceedingly difficult to 
project themselves into the habits, traditions, and whole environment of 
those who lived so long ago and so faraway. Then there is the difficulty of 
selecting the material; certainly not all the Old Testament is profitable for 
instruction of the young. Yet the Old Testament has some peculiarly 
valuable things for the boy and girl of say twelve or thereabouts. That 
boy is a hero-worshiper, an idealist in deed and personality. He devours 
alive heroes, especially those of the present day, of the first page and the 
sporting pages of the papers. He needs to know that there are other, saner, 
simpler heroes and heroines, whose names and deeds have had an existence 
beside which all modern fame seems ridiculously ephemeral. He needs 
the heroes of the Old Testament that he may know that the world has never 
been without witnesses to the light and that he may catch the moral elements 
of true greatness. These needs are well met in Dr. Soares’ Heroes of 
Israel. In this book the author separates the stories from the mass of 
often unsuitable material in which they lie; he edits the old text with care, 
and he presents vivid, dramatic narratives of the great personalities of 
Israel. He selects the adventurous and objective, focusing attention, 
through their acts, on a few cardinal qualities such as magnanimity, devo- 
tion to duty, loyalty, and upon a few unheroic qualities, on the other hand, 
such as cunning, selfishness, and tyranny, while through all the stories the 
great principles of life are made plain without preaching. One might 
question the wisdom of teaching by the ‘horrible example,” but if you 
leave all the faulty people out of the Bible what have you left in? The 
warnings are always balanced by the positive goods. The principal text 
is in the pupil’s hands with the passages embodied in the textbook. This 
has the advantage of making the narratives of these heroes seem more 
natural to the pupil than if they are presented along with a vast amount of 
other matter in a book entirely unlike any other book. Dr. Soares has 
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handled material that presents many difficulties, conserving its large values 
and presenting it for children who need to feel the moral impulse of these 
compelling personalities. 

Because the reading tendency is marked in pupils at — the beginning 
of the secondary-school period there is a temptation to conclude that they 
ought to be given a general survey of the biblical material. But that is as 
though we should try to stimulate to the study of botany by forced marches 
through field and forest. You have to take a twig or a flower, one at a 
time, first; later comes the reading of all fields and flowers with new eyes. 
General surveys come only after the careful study of parts. Somewhere, 
when the reading tendency becomes marked, at about the time you are 
introducing the boy to botany through the leaf, is the time to provide in the 
Sunday school for his introduction to the Bible as literature through the 
study of some one of its books or parts. I suspect that this was the thought 
of Dr. Willett in preparing his textbook on the Studies in the First Book of 
Samuel for the use of pupils of the secondary-school age. Once succeed 
in awakening an interest in one book and, still more, in establishing right 
habits of study through that one, and the future study will, very largely, 
take care of itself. 

A double purpose is however served by Dr. Willett’s book on Samuel; 
the pupil not only has a fascinating introduction to this book and to its 
many exciting events, but he is brought face to face with many of his own 
ethical and religious problems through its narratives and is forced to do 
his own thinking about these. The difficulties in the book are handled 
constructively, but never arbitrarily. Excellent questions are given with 
each lesson and a short dictionary is found at the end of the book. 

The principle of adaptation is well illustrated in the fact that the “‘Con- 
structive Bible-Study Series” contains three entirely different texts on the 
life of Jesus. In addition to that for children by Herbert W. Gates and 
that for adults by Professors Burton and Mathews there is a Life of Christ, 
based upon the latter, prepared by Isaac B. Burgess and intended for pupils 
of the later years of secondary-school period. The matter in the first 
Burton and Mathews Life of Christ which was of less importance and 
interest to younger people has been omitted and a large amount of new 
material added of a fresh and human interest, especially suited to young 
people. Prepared by an author of wide experience in dealing with boys 
of the secondary age and in teaching their Bible classes, the result is a 
textbook which will meet their approval and win their interest and ac- 
tivity. It seems a pity that this excellent text should be presented in the 
large page form instead of in a size that the boy would put in his pocket. 
This is a small matter, however, in view of the fact that, in its material and 
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arrangement, its notes, maps, and illustrations, it so well meets the require- 
ments of a textbook for high-school people. 

The average Sunday-school pupil is quite likely, when he thinks about 
it at all, to imagine a direct, personal relation between Paul and the preacher 
in his church. A serious void is created when he is taught otherwise, when 
‘sacred history” comes to a period about 70 A.D. This may be another 
fruitage of our book-idolatry, blinding us to the hand divine in all the days 
since the canon was closed. Yet it scarcely needs to be said that of all 
chilly, forbidding subjects for youth, church history, as ordinarily presented, 
would come near to being superlatively congealed. Yet there is an avenue 
of spontaneous interest along which the youth may be led, easily, gladly, 
to see God through the intervening days and, so, in our own day; that is the 
interest in great personalities and in their contributions to history. This 
is what Professor Williston Walker does in Great Men of the Christian 
Church. He picks out twenty-one characters, representative men, from 
Justin Martyr to Horace Bushnell; he tells their stories, their times, their 
ideals, their share in the making of Christian history and civilization with 
fascinating interest. The chapters are full of life and movement and are 
well calculated to quicken interest and arouse readers and students to 
thought and further study. They can be well used, not only in senior 
classes but in the classes toward the end of the secondary-school period, 
when young people especially need to realize that historically Christianity 
is a unit, that the life of our day is not separate from the life of that day 
back in the first century, and when they need to feel that one can and must 
live bravely and for high ideals even in the common-place atmosphere of 
modern times as truly as in the romantic atmosphere that is created by 
historic perspective. 

Here then is a handful of textbooks, answering on the whole in a large 
measure all the tests proposed at the beginning, based on the life needs of 
pupils, seeking the character aim positively, and arranged so as to meet 
the present needs of teachers, and so suited to the needs of Sunday schools 
seeking material at once practicable and pedagogically sound. 

Henry F. Cope 

CHICAGO 
The Religion of the Old Testament: Its Place among the Religions 

of the Nearer East. By Kart Marti. ‘Translated by G. A. 
BIENEMANN; edited by W. D. Morrison. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1907. 

Although this volume of the Crown Theological Library has been in 
our hands for some time, it is by no means too late to recommend it as 
one of the very best brief and popular accounts of what the Old Testament 
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religious history signifies to the modern scholar. Professor Marti has 
had long practice in the art of presenting a connected and living view of 
the religious history of Israel, from 1894, when he edited the second edi- 
tion of Kayser’s Theologie des Alten Testaments, to the present. Later 
editions of Kayser grew into a work of Marti’s own, which is perhaps the 
best of the briefer textbooks on Old Testament theology. Meanwhile, 
from 1897 on, he has been editor of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament, of which the volume before us is the concluding part. 
To the title given above the original adds, ‘“‘also an Introduction to the 
Short Hand-Commentary to the Old Testament;” and the Preface states 
that the sketch is intended so to orient the reader of the commentaries 
as to the whole course of the history of the Old Testament religion that 
he will not lose the connection of parts with the whole. The book is 
meant also, he adds, to supplement the commentary by putting its detailed 
results together into a connected whole. It would have been as well if 
the connection of this little book with the commentary had been recog- 
nized in its English form. Yet it has a unity and completeness which 
give it a right to stand by itself, and its appearance in English is to be 
heartily welcomed. It would be hard to find a clearer and more balanced 
and judicious presentation of the great successive stages of that unique 
history in their distinct character and significance and in their relation 
to one another—the nomad religion, the peasant religion, the religion of 
the prophets, and the legal religion. It is a satisfaction to realize with 
what substantial agreement almost all modern scholars will assent to the 
main features of this most significant development; and it is a still greater 
satisfaction to come to the assured feeling that this history as we now 
understand it is of greater religious value, and is more instructive, more 
impressive, for us far more convincing as evidence of the hand of God in 
the affairs of men, than the Old Testament history of Jewish and Christian 
tradition. 

We naturally look just now, in such a history as this, for the view 
taken of the influence of foreign religions upon Israel in the earlier and 
later stages of its development. Marti’s subtitle promises a discussion of 
this subject. It is gratifying to find that he is not carried away by the 
new tendency to find the key to this history in the proposition that Judaism 
was a syncretistic religion. Not that Marti is an opponent of the modern 
school which is so eagerly investigating biblical problems in the light of 
the comparative study of religions. His commentary, he says, is marked 
by this very method. But he feels the danger of exaggerating its signifi- 
cance. Israel had indeed much in common with its neighbors. Not only 
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in such stories as the Creation and the Flood, but in its civil law, in its 
ceremonial rites and institutions, in its psalms of praise and penitence, 
in its proverbial Wisdom, even in the name Yahwe, comparison reveals a 
relationship with foreign nations and a dependence upon them. Never- 
theless Marti maintains that Israel’s religion is peculiar and unique, and 
that what was distinctive in it is more important than what was common 
to it and any of its neighbors. What then was this distinctive element ? 
Marti finds it already present in the nomad stage of Israel’s religion. 
The positive relationship of the Israelites at this stage was not with Egypt, 
but with the nomads of Arabia. The uniqueness of Israel was in its 
faith that Yahwe was not only the God of Sinai, or of the storm, but had 
become the God of the people Israel by delivering them from bondage 
in Egypt. He was therefore concerned with this people, and his purpose 
was to make of them a nation. So from the fact that the religion of Israel 
and the people Israel were formed together it resulted that social and 
ethical demands, as well as religious, came from Yahwe. Yahwe’s con- 
cern for the nation, its fortunes, its manners and customs, its social develop- 
ment, was the secret of that union of morals and religion which is the 
greatness of Israel. In the period of peasant religion the influence of the 
Canaanites put this ethical element into the background, yet it was still 
this which made Israel’s religion different from that of the Canaanite. 
The prophets revived the ethical beginnings of Moses and the wilderness, 
and carried them on to a higher stage; while the legal religion was a com- 
promise between the prophetic and the peasant. The history of the 
ethical element in this religion, of the conviction that justice and mercy 
belong to the will and determine the rule of Jahwe, is therefore the real 
history of the religion of Israel. It is not what it shared with other nations, 
but that in which it is unapproached by others, the persistent strength 
and the increasing elevation of its ethical interests, which is of chief 
importance to the historian. This also is of chief significance for those 
who read the Old Testament for the anticipations it contains of the perfect. 
blending of morals and religion in Christ. 


FRANK C. PORTER 
NEw Haven, Conn. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
TorcE, Paur. Seelenglaube und Unsterblichkeitshoffnung im Alten Testament. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. viiit256. M. 5. 

An excellent treatise on the Old Testament ideas concerning the soul and the 
life after death. The author displays good judgment in his exegesis and thorough 
familiarity with the important literature upon his subject. No better guide to the 
study of the Hebrew thought upon these themes exists. 


MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. Expositions of Holy Scripture: Psalms 1-49; Psalms 
51-145; Ezekiel to Malachi. Three volumes. Pp. 1,138. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong, 

These volumes constitute half of the fourth series of these ‘‘expositions.”” The 
series of six costs $7.50, and may not be sold in single volumes. Like all 
of Dr. Maclaren’s work these volumes represent splendid, direct, forceful, eloquent 
preaching. But no claims can be made for them as attempts at faithful reproduction 
of the original meaning of the writings they profess to expound. In the volumes on 
the Psalms the preacher is at his best; for here his reader is not so seriously embarrassed 
by the constant thought that the expositor has torn himself loose from the historical 
and social background of the narrative. 


Jucir, M. Histoire du Canon de l’Ancient Testament dans |’église grecque et l’église 
russe. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie, 1909. Pp. 140. $0.45. 

A treatise by a Catholic friar on the history of the Old Testament Canon in the 
Greek and Russian church. The author’s conclusion is that this history demonstrates 
the necessity of an infallible head of the church who may maintain intact the deposit of 
revelation against the ouslaughts of most fundamental heresies. 

Euretiicu, A. B. Randglossen zur hebriaischen Bibel. Textkritisches, sprachliches 

und sachliches. Erster Band: Genesis und Exodus. Leipsig: Hinrichs, 1908. 

Pp. iv+424. $2.20. 

This is the first volume of an ambitious work which is to extend through six or 
seven volumes. The author deprecates the absorption of modern commentators in 
analysis of sources to the exclusion of work upon the linguistic and exegetical problems 
of the Old Testament. He seeks in this work to make good this deficiency. ‘This 
volume contains many good things and will prove very useful to interpreters of Genesis 
and Exodus. Its greatest weakness is in its text-critical and lexicographical sug- 
gestions. 

ARTICLES 
Tuomas, J.M. Faith and Old Testament Criticism—The Homiletic Review, March, 

1909. 

A brief article by the president of Middlebury College emphasizing the fact that 
historical criticism removes many difficulties from the pathway of the believer. Special 
attention is bestowed upon the new light shed upon the ethical teachings and practices 
of the Hebrews by the newer biblical learning. 

Torrey, C.C. The Chronicler as Independent Narrator. The American Journal of 

Semitic Languages and Literatures, April, 1909. 

The closing portion of an article begun in the January number. No student of 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah can fail to reckon with this study. : 
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Warp, W. Hayes. The Origin of the Worship of Yahweh. Jbid., April, 1909. 

A fresh study of this much-mooted question. Dr. Ward’s evidence is drawn 
largely from old Babylonian seals. 
SmitH, H. P. Notes on the Red Heifer. The American Journal of Theology, April, 


1g09. 
An interesting and suggestive contribution to the understanding of this obscure rite. 
NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
PIEPENBRING, C. Jesus Historique. [Bibliothtque de critique religieuse.] Paris: 

Emile Nourry, 1909. Pp. 194. 

Working from the Logia and the proto-Mark as the supposed sources of the synoptic 
gospels, somewhat along the lines of Loisy, Piepenbring seeks to set forth the picture 
of Jesus’ work and teaching as a somewhat rigorous historical criticism reveals it. 
As against Loisy, however, Piepenbring holds that Jesus’ eschatology was notable for 


its sobriety and reserve, while Messianism held but a subordinate place in his thought 

and preaching. 

Horr, GEorRGE F. The Great Ministry. Boston: Bible Study Publishing Co., 1908. 
Pp. 209. 

President Horr’s studies of the Sunday-school lessons of the Bible-Study Union 
Course on the Gospel History of Christ, have appeared in various papers from week 
to week, and are now gathered, with quaint illustrations, into this volume. 

DENNEY, JAMES. Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1909. Pp. xvi+ 368. $2. 

Dr. Denney seeks to answer two questions: ‘Is the prevalent conception of 
Christianity sustained by the New Testament ?” and, “Can the Christian religion, 
as the New Testament exhibits it, justify itself by appeal to Jesus?” By an elaborate 
and reasonably critical inquiry, Dr. Denney satisfies himself that both questions must 
be answered in the affirmative. 

MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. Expositions of Holy Scripture: The Gospel according to 
St. Luke, chaps. 1 to 12, pp. 389; Chaps. 13 to 24, pp. 399; St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, pp. 407. New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1go9. 

Dr. Maclaren’s volumes of brief expository discourses are full of helpful homi- 
letical suggestion. The critical and historical task is not undertaken. 

Law, Roxsert. The Tests of Life; A Study of the First Epistle of St. John. [The 
Kerr Lectures for 190y.]_ Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909. (Imported by 
Scribners). Pp. 421. $3 net. 


This work is a serious and well-proportioned commentary on I John. Mr. Law 
holds that epistle to be the work of the author of the Fourth Gospel, and finds no 
convincing evidence unfavorable to the assignment of both, in accordance with ancient 
tradition, to the apostle John. He is over-inclined to detect later theology in the 
e,istle. The epistle belongs to a somewhat later date than the gospel. 


Fow er, W. WarbDE. Social Life at Rome. New York: Macmillan, 1g09. Pp. 362. 

Warde Fowler draws his materials largely from Cicero’s entertaining letters, and 
depicts Roman life in the last years of the republic in a manner at once interesting 
and informing. New Testament students will be attracted by this book, which 
describes social conditions in Rome in the second generation before Christ. 

Harnack, ApotF. The Mission and Expansion of Christianity. Translated and 
edited by James Moffatt. [Theological Translation Library.] New York: 
Putnam, 1909. Two vols. Pp. xv+513; viit+358. $7 net. 

All students of early Christianity welcomed this English form of Harnack’s admi- 
rable study of the early diffusion of Christianity, which appeared in 1904-5. Mean- 
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time, a second German edition, much enlarged, has appeared (1905); and upon it 
the present English edition is based. As a critical, comprehensive survey of the 
extension of Christianity before Constantine this work is invaluable. There are full 
indices, and a series of maps. 


NESTLE, EBERHARD. Einfiihrung in das griechische Neue Testament. Dritte, 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Mit 12 Handschriften-Tafeln. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck 

und Ruprecht, 1909. Pp. 298. M. 4.80. 

Nestle’s useful work on the New Testament text, familiar to English readers as 
Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament (1901), has been brought up to date and 
slightly amplified. Nestle reports the Freer manuscripts and Gregory’s new system of 
manuscript designations, and his bibliographies are full and, except in a few instances 
114), precise. 


ARTICLES 
Mayor, J. B. The Brethren of the Lord: Second Thoughts. Expositor, January, 


1909, pp. 18-30. 
Professor Mayor continues his discussion of the “brethren of the Lord,” main- 
taining that they were younger sons of Joseph and Mary. 


KREYENBUHL, J. Der aelteste Auferstehungsbericht und seine Varianten. Zeits- 
chrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1908 (IX), 4. pp. 257-96. 


Kreyenbiihl seeks to find the germ of the resurrection narratives in the muy 
of Jesus walking on the sea, especially as given in Matt. 14: 22-33. 


Fiesic. Das Griechisch der Mischna. Jbid., pp. 297-314. 


Fiebig urges and illustrates the importance of the Mishna’s contribution to 
New Testament lexicography, especially commending its use to Deissmann, in pre- 
paring his New Testament lexicon, 


RELATED SUBJECTS 

BOOKS 
CLARKE, W. N. The Christian Doctrine of God. [International Theological 
Library.] New York: Scribners, 1yo9. Pp. xii+477. $2.50. 
Pa® This important volume has long been eagerly awaited. Dr. Clarke confines him- 
self strictly to the statement and support of his own views, not turning aside for a 
moment to the discussion of conflicting views represented in an extensive literature. 
His volume falls into the following divisions. (1) Introduction, setting forth the theme, 
the method, and the sources of information; (2) God, expounding his character 
personality, goodness, love, holiness, wisdom, and unity; (3) God and Men, in his 
relations as Creator, Father, Sovereign, moral Governor, Providence, Savior, Trinity 
and in human life; (4) God and the Universe, wherein the commonly accepted attri- 
butes of God are treated, e. g., self-existent, eternal, infinite, omniscient; (5) Evidence, 
in which the author seeks to show the reasonableness of the Christian conception of 
God, as he has thus far interpreted it. ‘The volume departs widely from the usual 
type of discussion of the doctrine of God in that Dr. Clarke eschews absolutely all 
metaphysical and philosophical questions and furnishes us instead a persuasive and 
winsome exposition of the religious content of the God-idea as held by the Christian 
church. 


STALKER, JAMES. The Atonement. New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1909. Pp. xi+ 

138. $1. 

Within the space of an hour’s reading the author surveys the history of the great 
doctrine of the atonement. His book contains three lectures delivered at Inverness 
last October on (1) “‘The New Testament Situation;” (2) “The Old Testament 
Preparation;” (3) ‘‘The Modern Justification.” The limits of the task made it 
impossible for the author to do much more than state his own opinions, with very 
little additional in the way of substantiation of his view. It is doubtful whether very 
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many interpreters of either the Old or the New Testament will accept Dr. Stalker’s 

presentation of the biblical teaching as fully and faithfully reproducing the thought 

of the biblical writers, and it is certain that the distinctively ‘modern man” would not 
find his difficulties solved in the last lecture. The point of view throughout is that 
of,a theologican of the old school. 

HALDEMAN, I. M. Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scripture. Chicago: 
Revell, 1909. Pp. 441. $1.50. 

The author’s purpose is “to show that Christian Science is wholly outside the 
Bible and has no right to the name ‘Christian.’” He classes it with ‘other false 
religions of the earth.’ The method is to cite passages from Christian Science and 
Health setting forth the distinctive teachings of Christian Science and to set in imme- 
diate juxtaposition with these corresponding texts from the Scriptures which are of 
contrary significance. The author’s point of view is that of the average, traditional 
interpreter. His refutation of Christian Science, however, can scarcely be termed 
scientific. 

Keyser, L. S. The Rational Test—-Bible Doctrine in the Light of Reason. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1909. Pp. viit+189. $0.75. 

The purpose of this book is “‘to show that certain fundamental doctrines, as held 
by orthodox believers, are reasonable.’’ The more important doctrines elucidated are 
(1) Theism; (2) Plenary Inspiration; (3) The Trinity; (4) Virgin Birth; (5) The 
Atonement; (6) Regeneration; (7) Resurrection; (8) Final Judgment. The character 
of the book appears in such passages as this: ‘‘It may be asked why God proceeded 
in the way he did to make woman: why did he make her from a portion of man ? 
Why, having made the man from one parcel of ground, did he not make woman from 
another? The answer is, that would have given the human race two origins instead 
of one; it would have precluded the solidarity of the human family.” 

HENDERSON, C. R. Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. A Textbook 
for the Study of Social Problems. [Constructive Bible Studies, edited by, FE. D. 
Burton.] Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. xiii+332. 
$1.25. 

A reprint of the materials published during the last two years in the Biblical 
World, with thorough revision and some additional matter. The chapters are well 
adapted to use in the adult classes of the Sunday school and the Y. M. C. A., where 
they have already met a cordial reception. 


PALMER, FLORENCE U. A Second Year of Sunday-School Lessons for Young Chil- 
dren. New York: Macmillan, r908. Pp. 259. $1.25 net. 


This adds another to the many good books of lessons for children of the primary 
grades in the Sunday school. Mrs. Palmer, by her previous book, ‘‘One Year of 
Sunday-School Lessons for Young Children,”’ has contributed one of the earliest and 
best numbers to this field. All will welcome her second contribution. The lessons 
are topical, teaching concretely and practically some of the simple and great virtues— 
love, courage, joy, truthfulness, happiness, work, doing for others, thanksgiving, etc. 
The material of the lessons is largely non-biblical; but even of the limited number 
of biblical passages introduced some, at least, are difficult to use with children (e. g., 
the story of Jacob and Esau, of Queen Esther, and the Resurrection). The texts are 
from Scripture, and are well selected (it is to be hoped that no one would use with 
children I Cor. 11:29, 30, which is quoted in full on p. 29). Mrs. Palmer’s book is 
excellent; it is sure to be appreciated and used by Sunday-school teachers. 
STEARNS, WALLACE N. Fragments from Graeco-Jewish writers. With brief intro- 

ductions and notes. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 126. 

In collecting these scattered fragments of half-forgotten historians and poets of 
Hebrew blood but Greek speech, Professor Stearns has rendered an important service. 
The fragments have been gathered from the writings of the early fathers, and range 
from the third century before Christ to the third century after. The Greek texts are 
accompanied by brief introductions and notes. Demetrius, Eupolemus, Artapanus, 
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Aristeas, Malchus, Thallus, Aristobulus, Philo, Theodotus, and Ezekiel are the writers 
represented. An index would have added importantly to the usefulness of this inter- 
esting collection. 

R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. Semitic Magic. Its Origins and Development. [Luzac’s 
Oriental Religions Series, Vol. III.] London: Luzac & Co., 1908. Pp. Ixviii+ 
286. 105. 6d. 

The five chapters of this book are concerned with (1) the Demons and Ghosts, 
(2) Demoniac Possession and Tabu, (3) Sympathetic Magic, (4) The Atonement 
Sacrifice, (5) The Redemption of the Firstborn. An Appendix and an Introduction 
complete the work. The author has read widely in the literature of his subject and 
constantly reveals his intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the Babylonian 
magical and religious texts. His application to the biblical institution of atonement 
of the idea gained from the magical texts of Babylonia that the sacrificial animal is 
intended to lure the demon from the afflicted man or sinner into said victim where it 
may be destroyed or prevented from doing further harm is interesting and ingenious 
but not altogether convincing. However, students of the Old Testament may learn 
much from this book. 

SCHECHTER, S. Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. New York: Macmillan, 
1909. Pp. xxii+384. $2.25. 

As the title implies, this is not a systematic exposition of rabbinic ideas but “a 
selection of those large and important principles in which rabbinic thought and Israel’s 
faith were most clearly represented and which I found were most in need of elucida- 
tion.” Some of the subjects discussed are: (1) God and the World, (2) God and 
Israel, (3) Election of Israel, (4) Kingdom of God, (5) The Law, (6) Sin as Rebellion, 
(7) Forgiveness, Reconciliation, and Repentance. The book abounds in quotations 
from rabbinic writings and carries on every page evidence of its author’s erudition. 


TuHompson, SiR H. The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. From a Papyrus in the British Museum. New York: Henry Frowde, 
1908. Pp. xiv+191. $3.00. 

This papyrus “originally contained the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus.”’ It is now incomplete and fragmentary. The typog- 
raphy of this book is beautiful. The publication of this papyrus lays under obliga- 
tion not only students of Coptic but also those interested in the textual criticism of 
the Old Testament and in the history of the Septuagint. 

Husert, H., anD Mauss, M. Meélanges d’histoire des religions. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1909. Pp. xlii+236. 95 cents. 

These studies in comparative religion are devoted to three topics: (1) The Nature 
and Function of Sacrifice, (2) The Origin of Magic Powers, (3) The Representation 
of Time in Religion. The authors’ point of departure is sociology; hence these insti- 
tutions and ideas are studied as social phenomena. The studies reveal wide reading 
and good scientific method. 


Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions. Two 

volumes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. xl+784. 215. 

These splendid volumes contain the addresses delivered at Oxford last September. 
They cover the whole range of religious history and represent the work of some of the 
world’s leaders in the new science of comparative religion. Among other matters of 
general interest is Professor Paul Haupt’s suggestion that Jesus was not a Semite but 
rather an Aryan. 

Proceedings of the Baptist Congress at Chicago, Illinois, 1908. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. xvi+350. 

The twenty-sixth annual session of this congress was of especial interest being 
a joint session of Baptists, Free Baptists, and Disciples of Christ. The aim of the 
Congress is to furnish a platform for the ‘“‘free and courteous discussion of current 
questions by suitable persons.” The New Testament idea of the church is one of the 
six themes considered; the doctrine of atonement and _psycho- are 
likewise discussed. 
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